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"TRAINING DOES ALL." 



BY "the hermit in LEICESTERSHIRE." 



Sir Ralph Elmwood was an old English gentleman 
of Berkshire, who prided himself on having been able to 
withstand matrimony against the assaults of all the county 
maidens in his younger days ; then, of all the dowagers, 
dowered and undowered spinsters, in his middle age, and, 
finally, of a handsome housekeeper in his sexagenarianism ; 
on his judgment in horses, and on his performances in 
the saddle. He had no other pride, though he might have 
had, for he was rich in many things on which the world 
piques itself. 

His only brother had long held a government post in 
India, where, havmg married one of those courageous young 
ladies who occasionally go to the East on matrimonial 
ventures, he fell a victim to the climate, leaving an only 
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child, a boy of thirteen, and a widow of — but no matter 

— she speedily consoled herself with a second husband, and 

consoled her second husband with the enjoyment of her 

annuity of six hundred a year. 

Sir Ralph no sooner heard of his brotlier's demise, 

than he despatched the following characteristic letter to the 

supposed widow : — 

<< Elmton, May 23rd, 17— 

" Dear NevUle's Widow, 
*' I am grieved to hear that rascally climate has deprived 
me of my only brother — I always predicted it would be so. 
It is my wish, that my nephew and you (if you are so dis- 
posed) should immediately return to England, and install 
yourselves at Elmton, without let, hinderance, or delay. I 
don't want any more blood of mine to be boiled away in 
Hindostan* If, however, you mean to try your luck again, 
by all means stay — England has a greater stock of your 
sex, than she can find customers for ; but the lad — Neville, 
I think, he is called, though he ought to have been Ralph 
— send him by the next packet. 

" Your late husband's affectionate brother, 

" Ralph Elmwood." 

" Watkin," said Sir Ralph to his old coachman, about a 
year after despatching this very frank epistle, *' you must 
go up to London by the Highflyer, on Monday, to meet 
my nephew from Calcutta." 

^* If it's Mr. Neville's son, your honour, let me go all 
the way, and take the landau ; the horses want work just 
now ; and I shouldn't mind a matter of twenty miles or so 
to 'comm'date a son of Mr. Neville's. How far is Calcutta 
from Greenwich, your honour ?" 
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Just twenty- 
** Then let me take Roger and the chesnut all the way, 



sir." 



"Twenty thousand miles, I was going to say; you 
geographical blockhead !" 

*' Beg pardon, Sir Ralph, but I took Mr. Neville to 
Greenwich when he went to foreign parts, and should have 
gone with him to Gravesend, but for old Fireway falling 
ill. I thought foreign parts was but a trifle farther!" 

** It's of no use trying to give you ideas of anything 
beyond your whip's end, Watkin, or I should say Calcutta 
is in India, and India, some sixteen thousand miles beyond 
the sea. My nephew will land in London on the 17th ; 
all you have to do is, to meet him at the East India 
Docks, and post down here with him, as soon as you find 
him." 

On the Wednesday £>llowing this conversation, old 
Watkin arrived at the Hall with his charge. 

I said Sir Ralph was a bachelor. He was, however, 
anxious that the family honours and estates should fall to 
a successor worthy of the Elmwoods, when called on to 
surrender them. He had been in bed some hours when 
Watkin arrived with the youth, but had ordered his valet 
(if his body-guard deserved that appellation) to awake 
him immediately, should his nephew arrive in the night. 

** Why, what on earth have you brought, Watkin ?" 
cried the Baronet, on the first sight of the lanky, copper- 
skinned youth, who sat shivering at the fire in the steward's 
room, with two great coats on, tliough it was August, and 
a night of unusual closeness. '* He an Elmwood ! Let 
roe look at your fist, young olive merchant." 
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The boy tremblingly held out his attenuated hand. 

" Oh — ay — I see it bears the family brand, the crooked 
little finger ; but did you ever meet widi a hurt here V* 
said he, roughly pressing the stiff joint. 

"Not before" said Neville, trying to withdraw his 
hand ; '* it always was so." 

"True, true," said Sir Ralph, whose asperity was 
somewhat softened by the boy's reply; and, turning the 
examination into a kind shake of the hand, added — " you're 
an undoubted Elmwood. Get him to bed, Selby ; daylight 
may enable me to judge better." 

The Vicar, who resided a short distance from the 
Hall, was sent for, to an early breakfast. 

He found the Baronet kicking the dogs out of the 
breakfast-room, a sure sign that something was wrong, as 
the canine privileges, though unusually extensive, were 
never, but at such times, invaded. 

" I've received a brown paper parcel from India, Mr. 
Leyboume ; I want you to give me your opinion of the 
contents ; it is already unpacked — here it is," added he, 
as the door opened, and the butler entered, ushering in a 
youth, whose every feature bespoke debility. His eye, 
dark, lustrous, and firinged with beautiful lashes, seemed 
to derive additional expression from the yellow firame in 
which it was set. He was evidently delicate. " My 
nephew, Neville Elmwood, Mr. Leybourne," said Sir 
Ralph, as the youth crossed to the fireplace, in which, 
alas ! he found no fire — "how have you slept, lad?" 

" Better than on shipboard, sir," replied Neville ; " but 
I have not felt so warm." 

" Warm ! you've been too warm all your life, sir, or 
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you never would have been so charred," said the Baronet. 
The term was luckily lost on Neville. " Take this cold 
chicken, and wash it down with some cocoa or coffee ; your 
fitther and mother must luive forgotten English fare, or you 
wouldn't look so sickly." 

** I was always delicate," replied the poor youth, 
"and in India always delicately treated," and the tears 
swelled in his brilliant eyes. 

"No doubt of that," replied his uncle, somewhat 
sternly. 

" Now what am I to do with this over-baked booby, 
Leyboume ?" said Sir Ralph, when the youth had left the 
room. " I assure you I have not closed my eyes since he 
arrived, from the thought that my estates must come to 
such a representative of the steel-clad knights and bs^ronets 
in the old church ; but no— I need have no such fears ; 
he will soon sleep with them, Leyboume, and I was a fool 
for not marrying Mary Clare." 

" You are too hard upon the poor youth," said the 
Vicar ; " the change of climate, a long voyage, and a weak 
state of health, may account for his looks. Trust me, 
if he be one of your family stock — " 

" I'm sure of that, by his crooked joint, Leyboume." 

" Then don't doubt he will make a man, Sir Ralph — 
in my opinion, a fine one. He must undergo a course of 
training ; your colt that won the Derby looked quite as 
unpromising—" 

" Tme, tme," said Sir Ralph ; " and now you have 
the reason why I sent for you ; will you be his trainer ? " 

" With pleasure, provided I may adopt my own 
plans," replied the Vicar, whose kind heart felt an interest 
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in the youth from the moment he saw him — an interest 
rather increased by his spirited yet respectful replies to 
the crabbed Baronet. 

Neville Elrawood was soon an inmate at the Parsonage, 
where the kind encouragement of Mr. Leyboume, and the 
gentle manners of his lady, speedily made amends for the 
apparent want of kindness he had experienced at the Hall. 
Three years passed there had done much to store Neville's 
mind with classical and elegant literature. 

The Vicar had an only child, a daughter, a perfect 
romp and Tomboy, qualities that both Sir Ralph and Mr. 
Leyboume deemed likely to be of service in leading young 
Elmwood to abandon the effeminate habits that procured 
him such dis&vour in his uncle's eyes, and unquestionably 
augmented the weakly habit of body, of which he was the 
victim. 

Edith, though a year younger than Neville, was a very 
Diana with the bow — a Diana Vernon with a horse ; dogs 
and horses, indeed, were her companions ; and, like 
Elizabeth Woodville, she would often '* catch the pony 
herself, and ride a matter of six or seven miles without 
bridle or saddle." 

It was natural to expect that, with such a companion 
as the romping Edith, Neville would conquer his abhor- 
rence of horsemanship ; such expectation was not realized. 
No entreaties, no ridicule, no example could move him 
from what appeared either sheer cowardice, or a fixed 
determination never to venture his foot in a stirrup. 

With Edith, Mr. Leyboume had led his pupil through 
all those passages of Homer and Virgil, that describe and 
praise athletic exercise, and feats of equestrian daring. 
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He read them with apparent zest ; but to mount a horse, 
fondle a dog, or pull an oar, were sciences in which he 
was untried. 

'' Watkin," said Sir Ralph, after an ineffectual attempt to 
coax his nephew to accompany him, on a quiet galloway, in a 
little ride round the park, ** take this pony to Miss Edith, 
with my kind regards, and tell her I beg she will keep it 
as a proof of my admiration of the manner*— the graceful 
manner — ^in which she galloped down the avenue yesterday, 
on old Whitelegs. And, Watkin, when you haye delivered 
the pony, ride over to Salington, order Webster to send a 
handsome side-saddle to the Parsonage, and bring a rocking- 
horse and a doll for this foreign manufactured nephew of 
mine ; I have lost all hopes of his ever crossing a living 
steed. 'Sblood that an Elmwood should degenerate into a 
milliner! It*s all over with the Elmwoods when that 
olive-faced booby comes to the honours; he will turn 
the old house into a pin-manufactory ; and as for stables 
and kennels, pull them down, Watkin, the very day I 
die; shoot every horse in the stalls, and all the young 
and old ones in the park, or they will be in higglers' 
carts in a twelvemonth. It shall be in my will, Watkin, 
to make you safe ; don't wear the nap off your hat in 
that way ; but pack off with little Ronzi to the Parsonage, 
and don't forget the orders for Salington." 

The command was soon obeyed; Edith, Mr. Ley- 
bourne, and Neville, were walking in the grounds, when 
the handsome little charger arrived. No sooner had the 
Baronet's message been delivered, than the joyous girl 
bounded on the bare back of the galloway, cantered 
him round the drive, and over the meadow, and, like a 
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second Clelia, whose crossing the Tiber had formed the 
subject of the morning's lesson, she dashed through the 
ford of the river that bounded the grounds. 

''There's a sight, Mr. Neville, that would gladden 
master's heart, that is, if it was you instead of Miss Edith," 
said Watkin; "I never knew anybody good for mudi 
that would not cross a tit ; you have lost that pretty 
creature by your foolish fears, and (for Sir Ralph's des- 
perate vexed at your being such a Molly) mind you don't 
lose something else, Mr. Neville:" and, touching his 
hat to Mr. Leyboume, and giving a look of blended 
contempt and pity at Neville, the old man trotted off to 
Salington* 

The Vicar's pride at his daughter's ease, fearlessness, 
and grace (properties which he thought indispensable in 
woman), were somewhat damped by feelings of regret at 
the utter fiiilure of all his attempts to form Neville into 
what the Baronet wished him to be, or even to conquer 
what he termed his hippophobia, 

*' There !" said Edith, as she bounded from Ronzi's 
back, " * had Douglas's daughter been his son ! ' Do 
jump on his back, dear Neville," continued the lovely 
girl, more lovely by the excitement and glow that resulted 
from her gallop ; " do try the quiet little beauty." 

''I cannot, Edith, even to oblige my uncle, Mr. 
Leyboume, or you; indeed, I cannot. Call me silly, 
cowardly, superstitious, what you will, and still I cannot." 

The delicate state of health which Neville inherited 
from childhood, and which had rather increased than 
diminished since his coming to England, began, from this 
time, to assume a more dangerous character. A hectic 
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flush would, at times, make its way even through the sallow 
hue of his cheeks. He complained of increasing weakness, 
and the Vicar thought it right to apprize Sir Ralph of his 
fears on this head, and of his disappointment at being 
unable to induce habits that were calculated to strengthen 
his constitution, as well as give him a taste for those pur- 
suits which were the pride and admiration of his uncle — 
the only pursuits, in his estimation, worth a gentleman's 
notice. In addition to the example of Edith, Neville 
had daily paraded before him every manly character, from 
Ascanius to Harry Sandford and Malcolm Graeme. He 
still continued the same "carpet knight:*' the Baronet, 
who saw him daily, had now given up all hopes. 

"There is no chance of his making anything but a 
man-milliner, Leyboume," said Sir Ralph, "even should 
he live ; as to his turning out a man, it*s out of the ques- 
tion. I was a fool for not marrying Mary Clare. There 
would be some hope that the next generation might be 
better, if Edith would marry the poor milksop." 

The Vicar smiled, and shook his head. 

A few mornings after this conversation. Sir Ralph had 
ridden to one of his distant farms ; and Neville and Edith 
were on some labour of love of the Vicar's, to a distressed 
family in the hamlet. They were crossing the fields, 
homewards, when Old Rowley, the Baronet's &vourite cob, 
galloped by, without his rider, to the gate. Edith seized 
the rein, and both, in great trepidation, returned in the 
direction firom which the horse had come^ Following the 
hoof-marks, they soon reached a little stony ford in the 
brook, in which lay the apparently lifeless form of Sir 
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Ralph Elmwood. The horse had evidently shied at the 
water, and thrown his rider on the stepping-stones. 

NevUle strove, in vain, to raise his uncle ; he just 
managed to rest his head on one of the large stones. The 
young couple looked at each other in silent terror. 

" Now^ Edith !" said Neville, and, giving his fears to 
the winds, he, for the first time in his life, put his foot in a 
stirrup. He even galloped to the Hall, alarmed all there 
with the sad tidings of Sir Ralph's fall, and rode off to 
Salington, for Mr. Jenyns, the family surgeon. In twenty 
minutes he had returned to the spot, where he found Edith 
and old Watkin kneeling beside the prostrate Baronet, both 
in tears. Mr. Jenyns soon came up. Sir Ralph had evi- 
dently received a violent concussion of the brain. Bleeding, 
and other remedies, were applied on the spot, so imminent 
appeared the danger, and the sufferer was removed to the 
Hall on a mattress, procured from the nearest cottage. 

It was not until late in the following day that Sir 
Ralph returned to a state of consciousness ; and when old 
Watkin, who had never left his master's side, told him 
how Neville had acted, he rose up in his bed, and, with an 
expression of the utmost joy, asked, ''Did he ride^ Watkin? 
Did he really ride r 

"He galloped, your honour, both to the Hall and 
to Salington. I saw him with my own eyes, and thought 
it was his ipmi. I knew something was wrong ; I ran 
where he pointed — ^for he was too breathless to speak — 
and there I found your honour, and Miss Edith holding your 
head, just, for all the world, like the lady on the old monu- 
ment ; I could have kissed her, sir, I was so pleased!" 
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" You would have been excused, Watkin ; but I 
mean nobody to kiss Edith Leybourne but Neville Elm- 
wood. I'm glad I did not marry Mary Clare." 

Sir Ralph recovered slowly. He got into his Bath 
chair, and Neville and Edith were his constant attendants. 
Neville heard no more taunts. It was well he did not, 
for his mind, at all times most sensitive, had, of late, 
grown so distressingly alive to the slightest excitement, 
that he was subject to alarming palpitations. His state 
of health became the cause of fresh anxiety to his uncle 
and Mr. Leybourne. The family physician and Mr. 
Jenyns recommended horse exercise, and change of air, as 
his only chance. 

A year went on, unmarked by anything but an almost 
imperceptible decrease of strength in young Elmwood, 
and a very perceptible increase of fondness for the society 
of Edith. 

At this period, the Parsonage received another inmate 
in the person of Sir Evelyn Stainsby, a young baronet, 
who came to read with Mr. Leybourne, previously to his 
entering at Cambridge, where Mr. L. had attained the 
highest honours of his year. Stainsby was nineteen, and 
possessed of uncommon personal and mental endowments ; 
a more perfect contrast to the effeminate Neville could not 
be imagined. Stainsby was Malcolm Graeme : Neville 
Elmwood a milksop still. Yet, on tlie principle, perhaps, 
that opposites meet, an ardent friendship, encouraged both 
by Sir Ralph and Mr. Leybourne, soon began between 
the young men. The state of Neville's health, at length, 
determined the Baronet on a change of scene and air 
for his now beloved nephew : — change of country he 
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thought a new invented folly, deeming our own foggy 
clime far preferable even to '* the sweet south," with its 
burning sims and cloudless skies. 

He had an old manor-house in Leicestershire. It was 
agreed to migrate so far, and Stainsby was invited to join 
tliem at Greystone, during the Christmas, for he was now 
at Cambridge. Mr. Leyboume and Edith were also to go. 
Greystone Manor was an old Tudor-looking place, situated 
in a valley, and surrounded by ** tall ancestral trees," that 
were still overtopped by stacks of lofty chimneys. It was 
a most cozy spot; and when Sir Ralph was well in- 
stalled in it, and Neville appeared somewhat benefited by 
the change, the former wondered he could, for twenty 
years, have forsaken it ; and he told the old couple, that 
had long had charge of it, he should certainly unroost 
them, and place them in a neighbouring cottage. It 
was in the ever-lauded, and ever-to-be-lauded, days 
when Hugo Meynell shed such a halo over Leicestershire. 
Stainsby and Mr. Leyboume (the chaplain as he was now 
called) frequently joined the hunt. The old Baronet, too, 
would occasionally mount his shooting pony, and, accom- 
panied by Edith on her galloway, and by Neville in an 
easy carriage, enjoy the pleasure of witnessing any neigh- 
bouring meet. 

By force of Edith's entreaties — now become rather 
more potent — and Stainsby's example, he was induced, at 
length, to try the pony. He felt fresh vigour from each 
ride ; the pony was soon too slow : a quiet old hunter 
was, at length, ventured upon ; and, first, the leaping bar, 
and then a little occasional private practice in fencings 
gave fresh nerve, in a double sense, to this timid equestrian, 
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and banished the hippophobia that once seemed, like an 
evil genius, to possess him. 

The chase became, at length, a passion. Sir Ralph was 
in ecstasies — not less at this change, than the improvement 
of health so evident in his nephew. " He would be a 
man after aU, and the glory and manly spirit of the 
Elmwoods would not perish." 

A stud of hunters was soon wanted, and soon pro- 
cured. The purchase of these afforded Mr. Leybourne, 
NeviUe, and Stainsby, some insight into the pleasures of a 
Leicestershire farmer's life. Long would it be to tell the 
history of their excursions in the quest, the pork pies 
they demolished, the bright old ale they quaffed and praised, 
and the glimpses of rustic beauty they had among the 
yeomen's blooming daughters. Nothing that young Elm- 
wood had seen, since he left India, so enchanted him as 
the pictures these rides afforded of rural life. 

A fixture at Kirby Gate (renowned even in these 
days) was announced, and Neville, mounted on Camel, the 
ugliest but the best hunter that, perhaps, even Leicester- 
shire has ever seen, accompanied Stainsby to the meet. 
It was honoured by many of the best sportsmen of the 
olden day — the Duke of Dorset, Lords Foley, Scar- 
borough, and Stair, and by nearly twenty ladies in scarlet 
habits. 

Gartree Hill held a fox ; and the enthusiasm of die 
then venerable master, as Reynard scudded down the hill 
for Little Dalby, soon spread to the delighted field ; even 
Neville caught it, and, mounted as he was, not to " ride" 
was impossible. The fox had crossed Somerby Field, 
threaded the romantic glades of Ashby Pastures, and was 
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Stoutly pointing for John o* Gaunt, when Neville fell at one 
of the tremendous fences that abound in that country, and 
Gamers forelegs came upon him. The sagacious animal, 
however, evidently tried to avoid his prostrate master, 
and only one leg fell heavily on Neville. The field 
passed with exclamations of " Poor fellow ! is he hurt ?" 
but not one, save Evelyn, could afford to lose his place 
in such a run, to perform an act of humanity, which they, 
at any other time, would have blushed to leave undone. 

Stainsby was supporting his fallen and suffering friend 
in his arms, when a young lady, in scarlet, rode up ; it was 
Diana Selby, the only child of the last representative of one 
of the best and oldest of the county families. Witlf an 
alacrity that showed her deep concern, she jumped from 
her horse, applied her handkerchief to a wound on Neville's 
knee, and, kneeling on the wet ground, and knitting up 
her falling tresses, offered words of sympathy and kind- 
ness, that roused the almost lifeless sufferer. Her horse 
stood quietly at her side. 

What a group for a painter ! what a subject for a poet I 
When Miss Selby had rendered Neville all the assist- 
ance in her power, she vaulted to her saddle by the aid of 
a plough standing on mid-furrow, and galloped down an 
adjoining lane. In a few minutes, as she had assured Sir 
Evelyn, a carriage was in the field, and Neville, with diffi- 
culty, placed in it. Her father's house was but a mile 
distant, and thither, at hearse-like pace, he was conveyed* 
Mr. Selby and his lady were already at the door to receive 
him ; the surgeon was shortly at hand, and, having pro- 
nounced the case a compound fracture of the leg, with 
several severe contusions on the body, he forbade all 
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attempts to remove the patient. But there was little need 
of this. Mr. Selby, with that hospitality for which he was 
famed, and the Christian feeling that might be expected from 
his character, declared that he could not consent to a re- 
moval, lest mischief should result, and the sin lie at his door. 

Sir Ralph was soon apprized of die accident To the 
surprise of all, he did not come ; but Watkin, Edith, and 
Mr. Leyboume, were quickly at Brokesby, and messages 
were to be despatched, stating the situation of the patient, 
every hour. 

For several days it was feared that amputation must 
be had recourse to ; a favourable turn, however, took 
place ; and Mr. Green, the surgeon first called in, and 
Mr. Jenyns, whom Sir Ralph had sent afterwards, at 
length pronounced that leg and life would be saved. 

For eight weeks the invalid continued at Brokesby ; 
and, but for intervals of languor and pain, they might be 
pronounced happy weeks. Gratitude to the fair being 
who had, in the first instance, so aided, and, subsequendy, 
so kindly and delicately attended him, soon gave birth to 
wanner feelings. 

Diana Selby was formed to be loved. To a person of 
exquisite symmetry and grace, was added a mind highly 
and wisely cultivated. She read to Neville, when Evel3m 
was not there to cheer him ; and assisted Mrs. Selby in all 
the little offices of kindness which the patient required. 
Sometimes she would have her piano wheeled into the 
adjoining room, or touch her harp in Neville's. Evelyn 
and Edith would almost daily ride over during Stainsby's 
stay, and join Mrs. Selby and Diana in dissipating the 
tedium of the sufferer. Tedium ! ah, how did Neville 
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wish he could purchase such another two months, at so 
easy a rate as a fracture and a bruise ! 

The reader will have perceived what a change had 
come over " the spirit of his dream." 

The day of his removal to Greystone was fixed, and 
came at last. Sir Ralph met him on the way, and, with 
tears of delight, welcomed him back to the Manor. 

" Neville, my boy," said the good old Baronet, " don't 
you think me a worse brute than ever, for not visiting you 
at Brokesby ? It was strange, but not cruel, Neville ; — 
Mrs. Selby was Mary Clare !" 

Has not the reader begun to pity Edith Leyboume ? 
Spare pity, thou who art now conning this page ! Neville 
Elmwood never loved Edith. Edith never loved him. 
They pitied and esteemed each other, — no more. 

Edith had found more congenial tastes and pursuits in 
Evelyn Stainsby. Evelyn thought Edith the realization 
of all he had ever dreamt of in woman. 

Neville rapidly recovered ; and, to the surprise of all, 
and especially of Sir Ralph, his late love for equestrian 
exercises was not one bit cooled by his fall ; on the con- 
trary, he seemed anxious to ride, before Mr. Jenyns 
thought it prudent for him to do so. Need it be stated 
whither was the first ride he took ? 

Repeated visits in the same direction led his uncle to 
question, and cross-question him. Neville stammered 
out something about " gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. Selby.** 
" And is there no one else to whom you feel grateful, 
NeviUe ?" 

" Certainly, Sir Ralph ; I am very gratefiil to you — 
to Mr. Leybourne — to Evelyn — to Edith — " 
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'' And why is Edith mentioned last, let me ask ? Has 
she retrograded in your opinion ?" 

'' Not in the least ; on the contrary, I esteem her more 
than ever ; but — " 

** But what ? Out with it t Don't make a wrong 
casL Say at once you love Diana Selby." 

**1 do love her, uncle." 

" That's spoken like a man. Well, then, let me tell 
you that, if you and Edith cannot run in couples, Diana is 
the very girl of my choice for the mother of the future 
Elmwoods. Her mother was once very near having that 
honour. But, Neville, does Mr. Selby know of this ? 
Has Mrs. Selby expressed no dislike to permit her 
daughter being tied to an Elmwood ?" 

" On the contrary, sir, she has spoken of you, and my 
late fiither, in terms of the highest regard ; and more than 
once expressed regret, while I was their inmate, that you 
did not avail yourself of the opportunity, or excuse, for 
renewing an old friendship ?" 

" Has she, boy ? Then order the horses, and let me 
accompany you to Brokesby." 

The meeting of the lovers of twenty years ago, would 
have served Wilkie for a subject. Sir Ralph and Neville 
stayed to dinner ; and when Mrs. Selby, Diana, and her 
cousin, Margaret Clare, had retired, some certain conver- 
sations about settlements, and pin-money, and reversionS| 
took place, that the reader can better guess, than the writer 
describe. That day twelvemonth, Neville Elmwood led 
Diana Selby, and Sir Eveljrn Stainsby led Edith Leyboume» 
to the altar ; and a happier group than that formed by the 
respective friends on the occasion, was rarely seen. 

D 
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Old Watkin, as was his wont when more than usually 
elated, delivered himself of a speech, on proposing a toast 
to the jolly party assembled in the servants' hall at Elm- 
ton, which, so far as I can glean from the tattered frag- 
ments of the steward's notes, was to the following effect : 

'' I'm no hofator, my friends, but I must say my say 
on this appy hoccasion. We've toasted the brides and 
bridegrooms, our dear old master, and the Selbys, and the 
Leyboumes, and wished them all the joy this world has to 
give away ; but, to my thinking, we've forgotten the cause 
or mainspring of all this. What was it that led our old 
master to take to Mr. Neville ?— Why, it was a 'oss! 
What was it that made a man of Mr. Neville ?~^A 'oss ! 
What led Mr. Neville to Miss Selby, and Miss 8elby to 
him? — A 'oss! How did Miss Edith become Lady 
Stamsby ? — By a 'oss ! In fact, all die good that has been 
done, and is to do, all comes from that glorious hanimal : 
I, therefore, give you, as a toast, the third noblest 
creature in the world, with Dick and Roger in particular, 
and three times three I" 

Little remains to be added, but that little is too sin- 
gular to be omitted. 

Sir Ralph vacated the Hall for the newly married 
couple, and declared he would continue to live at Grey- 
stone Manor. Mr. Selby died of apoplexy, a few months 
ttfler the marriage of his daughter ; and the Baronet, after 
all, seeing marriage look so lively in his nephew's case, 
forgot all his former vows and antipathies, and manied 
her that bad been Mary Clare ! 

Finis canmai opiu* 
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THE SPORT OF OTTER HUNTING. 

BY THE EDITOR. 



** See, there be vents ! 
The pack plunge headlong, and protended spears 
Menace destriietion." 

SOMERVILE. 



Such as desire to know what the chase of the otter 
may he in all its pomp and circwnstance, must seek their 
lore in the records of the olden time. There they will 
read how those who followed the amphihious sport, were 
wont to sally forth, arrayed in vests of green, braided 
with scarlet, their caps of fur encircled with bands of gold, 
and surmounted with the graceful plumes of the ostrich. 
Boots, much of the fashion of those known to modem 
hunting fields, reaching to the tops of the thighs, and 
waterproof, encased their lower limbs, and were orna- 
mented with tassels of gold and silver, according to the 
taste of the wearer. Their spears were also highly em- 
bellished, both with carving and costly mountings ; the 
whole set-out of the higher classes engaged in these water- 
huntings, being of a very picturesque and imposing cha- 
racter. Towards the latter end of the last century, otter- 
hunting was one of the most popular of our field sports, 
and the list of establishments supported for its pursuit 
would have, probably, outnumbered those devoted to 
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hunting in any of its other fonns. Regular packs of otter- 
hounds were kept in almost every parish, and an otter- 
pole was as common an instrument in the peasant's hand as 
a walking-stick. Indeed, it was found, for all ordinary 
occasions, a much more useful accompaniment, as it stood 
him who carried it in good stead (if his way led him out of 
the high roads) in crossing the hrooks and rivers which, in 
those days, were little encumbered by bridges, in the rural 
districts. This pole was much more simple than the spear 
now in use, of which I shall speak presendy. It was 
merely a stick of straight ash, shod with a common iron 
barb head, or a fork of two prongs, also arrow-headed. 
With these weapons in their hands, and a motley group of 
miscellaneous curs at their heels, the village rustics would 
hie them to the neighbouring streams, to chase, in humble 
imitation of their betters, the Mustela Lutra of the 
naturalist. 

But the chase of the otter is fiist on the wane ; and it is 
to preserve, as it seems most likely, the last reminiscences 
of it, while yet an item in the catalogue of British National 
Sports, that I put my hand to this paper. I have not been 
able to ascertain how many really organized otter packs 
exist, at the present day, in England ; but they are few. 
The principle of breeding hounds for this sport is, I 
believe, altogether obsolete ; if not, the sooner it is 
abandoned the better. For this assertion I have the 
authority of the best of modern otter-slayers, as will 
appear in the sequel. 

Thus, having incidentally touched upon the theory of 
this sport, I proceed to offer a few rules for its practice, 
derived from the system adopted by those who possess the 
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best reputation as professors of its mysteries. The 
modem otter spear is an article of some artistical preten- 
sion. It is, like its predecessor, a long, flexible, ashen 
pole, bat headed with a barb somewhat scientifically con- 
structed. The smaller end of ihe pole being bored and 
fitted with a counter sink (a female screw and collar), a 
spring barb is screwed to it. This barb is so constructed, 
that, being driven into the hide of the quarry, it expands, 
and gives out two hooks, which effectually prevent the 
hold of the spear being destroyed by any efforts of the 
animal to release itself. Sometimes, the otter has been 
captured by fiir more simple means, one instance of which 
will bear the telling, forasmuch as it is, probably, unique 
of its kind. The clever author of the ** Sportsman in 
Ireland and Scotland," being on a fishing excursion in the 
vnlds of Connemara, meets with the following adventure : 

** We were presently surprised by a succession of 
leaps ; four or five salmon at once cleared the surface. 
Our surprise and curiosity were soon satisfied ; the nose 
of an otter was elevated, then another, and another. We 
were up in a moment ; the rifle had been led with Owen. 
It was a brood. 

** * Pelt them with stones !' cried the major. 

''This I did with all imaginable industry, and succeeded 
in separating the young ones from the parents. The latter 
had gone down the stream, while the three whelps, unable 
to sustain themselves under water for so great a length of 
time, popped up their heads in exactly the most inconve- 
nient places. The chase now began ; as the young ones 
had started up the stream, we had no difficulty in keeping 
them in that direction. At length the three perched on a 
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rock, and began to cry with the small voice of a cat ; they 
were obviously in the wrong,'and bad missed the old ones, 
who were doubtless not far off. 

"The skill of the major was now in requisition; he had 
hastily tied to his line all the large salmon-flies he could 
find, and, at the distance of twenty yards, ere I was in- 
formed of his intention, covered the three whelps by a foot; 
they immediately started, and the major as immediately 
drew. 

" ' Here's one at least,' exclaimed he. 

" It was true ; he had one of the otters fast ; but the 
difficulty of holding him was not trifling. The fight was 
exactly in the style of a laige and heavy fish ; first he was 
down to the bottom of the pool, then, with the rapidity of 
lightning, he rose at another part where he was least ex* 
pected. The ccmtest was one of most singular dexterity 
on the one part, and of strength and agility on the other. 
At length, the smaller of the two fishermen began to yield, 
and, in a few minutes, he was dragged by main force to 
the shore. I now assisted in the fight, but warily, as the 
little animal bit ferociously at everything that was put 
towards him. He died the death of honour ; he was 
stoned to death, and crammed into the creel as the most 
remarkable trophy of expert angling,** 

Of the spirit with which this exciting sport is followed 
in our day, I have not met with a more striking instance 
than that afforded in the account of a run with the 
Haworth and Stockton otterhounds during the present 
season ; the account published of it was to the following 
effect : — 

" A splendid run with these hounds commenced on the 
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14th of September, on the River Tees, commencing at 
Dinsdale Spa Fish-locks, and on the first day terminating at 
Low MiddletOQ Deeps, where the otter was seized, but 
again set at liberty, and hunted till darkness intervened. 
The chase was renewed the next day at Dinsdale Bridge, 
when, afler another glorious run, the piscatorial monster 
was secured ; his length was four feet two inches and a 
half, and, taking the time occupied during both days, 
fifteen hours were devoted to the chase, a circumstance 
unparalleled in the annals of otter-hundng. The animal is 
now in the possession of Mr. Wilkinson, owner of the 
Haworth foxhounds." 

I now come to the portion of my subject which con* 
stitutes, in fiict, the main object of this paper ; viz., that 
wherein the best modem principles for otter-hundng are 
laid down and illustrated by the most experienced 
authority on that sport, and, indeed, on almost all the 
rural exercises and manly games of this country, the 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley. Whatever difierences of opinion 
may exist as to the mischief done to terrestrial game by 
the fox, the ravage committed by the river-freebooter 
upon game-aquadc — if such a phrase may be allowed — is 
beyond all controversy. Seeing, therefore, that great 
store of men are prone to the gentle art of angling, loving 
to recreate their spirits and delight their palates with the 
dainty denizens of the waters, it is fit the amphibious felon 
be restricted in his despoliations, and stayed in his 
larcenous career. With what facility that may be ac- 
complished, shall be forthwith shown ; and if these our 
labours should assist the frank follower of his nadve field 
sports to a new pleasure, what time he triumphs over the 
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silken coated villain, we trust he will not forget that we 
have a fondness for vests made of those natural rohes, so 
soft and sheen ; and that he who fills his creel with the good 
red trout, where erst no fin hath rewarded his skill, will 
bear in mind that we avow a particular taste for the luscious 
manna of the streams. " Take," says Mr. Berkeley, " the 
foxhound, young, and he will hunt anything you choose to 
enter him at, from a mouse to an elephant. You have only 
to turn his natural inclination, with judgment, into artificial 
channels, and his devoted services are yours. In illustra- 
tion of his excellence at the otter, I cannot do better than 
give an account of my otter-hunting, during the summer 
of 1840, in the New Forest, and its vicinity. 

" On finding that otters haunted the streams in that 
beautifully wild forest, and that it would offend no one 
were I to hunt them, it, of course, struck me that, as I 
might occasionally touch on private property, the first 
thing to consider was the steadiness of my hounds. I did 
not, therefore, beg an otterhound here and there, well 
knowing, from previous observation, that the animal, called 
a Jumnd, which I should have drafted to me, would be as 
complicated in his villanies as he was mongrel in his blood, 
and that he would hunt every known animal in the world 
as soon as, or sooner than, the otter. There is no pure breed 
of hound attached to this species of chase ; it is a cross 
which produces the animal generally used for the occasion; 
and there being but few regular packs of otterhounds 
kept, both from the rarity of the otter, as well as the nature 
of the pursuit, from my knowledge of his character and 
capabflities, I at once determined to use nothing but the 
old and steady foxhound, accompanied, of course, for the 
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purpose of going to ground, by three white terriers of a 
favourite sort, whose sires and dams I had long used with 
foxhounds. This point being determined, I sent for old 
Harrogate, ten or eleven years old, a splendid foxhound 
bred by Lord Segrave, entered by me at fox, and given, 
when I sold my hounds to the Duke of Grafton, as an 
animal beyond the reach of money, but who at this time 
was too old to run up in his usual calling. With him, 
George Carter, the Duke's huntsman, also sent me Pala- 
tine, recommended for his steadiness. From the Duke of 
Beaufort, I likewise procured Nimrod; and from the 
kennels at Berkeley Castle, old Watchman, the latter bred 
and sent there as a cross from the Duke of Rutland. Old 
Harrogate, while I hunted Bedfordshire, had been made a 
great pet of, coming round of himself to the drawing- 
room window to his mistress for a biscuit, while the pack 
were walking out in the adjoining field ; and, though he 
had not seen some of his friends for six years, on his 
arrival at Beacon Lodge,* in Hampshire, he was just as 
happy to see them as if there had been but a separation of 
a few days. So well did this hound remember his former 
mistress, that, when out with the Duke of Grafton's hounds, 
and aware of the presence of ladies to see them throw off, 
he used to break away from the pack to satisfy himself if 
she were among them ; and in this, as George Carter had 
previously lived in my service, and known the attachment 
of the hound, &e was never interrupted. 

''These four old foxhounds and three white terriers 
were consequently the pack with which I commenced the 
otter-hunting in the New Forest, last summer. 

* The reiidenoe of Mr. Grantley Berkeley. 

£ 
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*< After becoming acquainted with the three strange 
hounds (old Harrogate was the same as ever), and havii^ 
made some spears, and warned the neighbouring gentlemen 
of my purpose, one beautiful summer's day we met at New 
Park, near Lyndhurst, the residence of Colonel Thomhill ; 
not at the uncouth hour of four or ^Ye o'clock in the 
morning, as I have seen by other streams, but at the more 
comfortable one of eleven. I may, perhaps, remark here, 
that I never could see the use of uncomfortable hours m 
otter'huntingf or much advantage in the drag of an otter. 
A drag by the river-side will as often mislead you as lead 
to the end desired. You may run the heel of an otter, 
or you may get on the drag of a fox ; and unless you can 
seal the one, or pad the other, you do not know what you 
are doing. If you touch on the drag of an otter, it is, 
perhaps, when he has passed to his fishing haunts in the 
night, and leads to anything but his couch or holt. You 
have no need to care for dry ground or heat, for your 
work Jies under the shadow of the alder and wiUow, on 
soft, swampy ground, or in the cool and refreshing stream ; 
and the scent of the animal you search for is such, that, 
give but a moderately nosed hound the wind of the stream^ 
and on his couch or in his holt, above ground or below, 
no otter will escape him. Otters will occasionally lie at 
short distances from the stream ; but they are generally 
on some dry couch overhanging or touching the brink of 
the water, or in holts immediately under the bank. I 
have been led forth from my room, to look at other people 
when they searched for otters, at hours of the morning 
which rendered me unfit for the enjoyments of the after- 
noon, though I never saw an otter "ptU down** much be- 
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fore the middk of the day ; but, till this species of animal 
changes his nature, and betakes himself to different 
ground, his habits and my convenience shall go hand 
in hand. 

*' The first day that I drew the streams of the New 
Forest, was a blank. I had found more than one stale 
couch, as well as marked a seat on one or two soft sand* 
banks ; but the &ct which pleased me most was, that by 
the couches and hauntings of the otter, stale though they 
were, and by my own example of curious search, I had 
induced the sensible old hounds to he aware that there fMS 
some wild animal in their vicinity, for whom it was fun 
to hunt ; and, before the day was done, by going into the 
water myself, and, at last, by pointing to peculiar and 
likely spots, I could persuade them to swim wherever I 
desired. In leading them to swim, I found my great deer 
greyhound and retriever, Wolfe, the grandson of my 
famous Smoaker, of much service, he being steady from 
all riot, and more sensible than most men — I knew he 
would do no harm, and never stir from my heels, unless 
desired. 

" During my first day's draw, I was much amused with, 
but, at the same time, vastly inclined to have ducked, a 
man who, taking advantage of the little opinion my field 
had of the capabilities of the foxhound for an otter, and of 
their ignorance of the otter and his habits, cm one of the 
terriers driving a moor-hen firom a bush, gave the view of 
* an otter down ;' and went so far as to swear that he saw 
him ' vent' — measuring the width of the phantom otter's 
mouth in his extended hand. The hounds and myself 
agreed in pronouncing this man a liar ; and assuring him 
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mildly of this, our joint belief, we drew on and returned 
to our quarters at L3rndhurst, without a find. 

" Nothing daunted by the first day's failure, but, on the 
contrary, assured that there were otters in the Tidnity, 
from the stale couches I had seen, the next morning found 
me on the heather. It was a beautifiil day: the trout 
stream I was trying rippled over the intervening shaUowa, 
or eddied round deep holes beneath broken banks, in the 
still comers of which, when the wave lay still, grew the 
white and yellow water-lily. Immediately above the 
stream, was a thick growth of alders, and for thirty yards 
on either side, thick lying in the bog myrtle. Beyond 
this again, for some hundreds of yards, was a swamp, then 
a gentle acclivity of sound heather, and beyond it again, in 
the distance, a stately and luxuriant foliage of oak and 
beech. 

''Occasionally, during the draw, a deer would rush up 
from his lair in the bushes, or black game rise from the 
myrtle — ^the former of these, with an occasional hare and 
rabbit; offered plenty of temptation to riot ; but the old 
hounds knew that they were not the game they sought, and 
passed them unexcited. 

** Once or twice during this day, I had remarked to 
Major Keppel, who was my most unwearying companion, 
that the hounds were very busy upon the immediate bank 
of the stream, and that I was sure the stream was haunted 
by an otter. However, the middle of the day was 
reached; the field, tired of accompanying the hounds, 
had regained their horses, and were sauntering idly abreast 
of me on the higher grounds, and I felt that the greater 
number of the lookers-on had booked me for a failure. 
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At this moment I was forcing my way through some 
tangled cover, when my attention was eagerly called on, by 
Major Keppel, to observe a particular hound. Palatine 
was drawing the bog myrtle about twenty yards from the 
stream, when suddenly he raised his head, winded high 
in the air, sprung over the bushes, winded again, then 
leaped again, still drawing to the stream, and at once I 
nw that he had found an otter. Two more springs over 
the bushes brought him to the brink of the stream ; he 
paused an instant, stood on his hindlegs to catch the airs 
from the opposite bank, and then, with an expression of 
the utmost excitement, dashed into the water, and gained 
the opposite side. While this was going on, I gently en- 
couraged him : old Harrogate heard the applause, which 
years before he had been used to, and ere Palatine was 
across the stream, he joined him. On reaching the holt 
in which the otter was. Palatine hesitated as to speaking 
to it; but Harrogate's well-known tongue made the 
thicket ring ; and the cheer, with which I greeted that 
which I knew was never faUe^ changed the fiice of affairs, 
and put some life into the lounging gentlemen. In a 
moment, all was bustle and inconsiderate haste ; hounds 
and terriers yelled, and tore at the holt, spears were 
brandished, men ran to and fro, looking for an animal they 
had never seen before, while I ran to see if my orders, as 
to a watch upon a shallow above and below the find, was 
kept up by rational creatures. Tucker, one of the forest- 
keepers on whom I could rely, was above me, as I had 
directed, and Primmer, another of the keepers, had charge 
of a shallow below, leaving me about fifty yards of the 
stream in which to rule the chase. The spade was soon 
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unslung from the shoulden of my man ; but, exe it had 
struck the ground, the scratching and baying of the 
hounds had put the otter down, and he was viewed and 
turned back at the shallow above me. The moment that 
the ' holloa' was given, all my aids and brother-sports- 
men, with the exception of Major Keppel and Colonel 
ThomhiU,- flew to the spot where the view was given, 
quitting their own posts, and forgetting that the view they 
heard, put the otter down again, and that, of necessity, his 
next appearance would be at one or the other of the 
places they had quitted. At last, by dint of request* when 
the gentlemen were concerned, and o£ more positive declo'- 
rations to others, I got the field into some order ; when 
the otter, finding that the stream was too hot to hold her, 
as hound and terrier worked as if they had been used to it 
all their lives, broke from the deeper water over the shal- 
lows, making for another part of the river, and was caught 
and killed by the hounds. Having worried the otter. 
Colonel Thomhill, whose opinion on all sporting subjects 
may be relied on, declared he thought there was another 
otter in the same holts. I had some doubt of it ; so, not 
wishing to divest the mind of my hounds of any portion 
of the knowledge of complete triumph, I sent the terriers 
only, to test the matter. Colonel Thornhiirs opinion was 

then brought me, strengthened by the work of the terriers, 

• 

and I again repaired to the spot with the hounds. Colonel 
Thomhill was right ; we put the second otter down, a fine 
old dog, and, after about twenty minutes' work, my man's 
'holloa' told me the otter had gone away; and sure 
enough he had set his head straight over the heather, and 
for one of the forest farms (I conclude for some drain he 
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had been wont to use), and in five minutes the hounds ran 
intOy and killed him in the middle of a grass-field." 

The district of the British Lakes, so celebrated for 
natural beauties, is also remarkable for the picturesque 
character of its otter-hunting. The sedgy borders of the 
great Cumberland and Northumberland waters, abound 
with the sleek-coated amphibU* When the quarry is put up 
from the luxuriant shelter that fringes their green margins, 
he boldly &ce8 the swelling hills that encompass them, and 
straightway a chase ensues, as animating, if not as orthodox, 
as ever swept the velvet vale of Belvoir, or woke the 
echoes of the classic Coplow. True, no coursers of price 
race neck and neck, to charge the living rampart, or clear 
the swollen torrent, but stout yeomen meet in generous 
contest ; breasting the mountain side with lungs that 
exercise has made elastic as the air itself; thews and 
sinews that health and labour have taught to scoff at toil. 
The philosopher may look with contempt on the joys of 
field and forest, the money-changer hold firivolous all 
business of the flood, save that relating to the freighted 
** argosy " — I pin not my fiuth on their creeds. " Merrie 
England ! " I would not bate one iota of thy hereditary 
privileges. Art^ Science, Letters, Commerce — all these 
I would fiun see prosper ; but of thy rural pleasures, not 
one must depart firom thy plains ; we could better spare 
a better thing. 
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SPORTING RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 

CANADAS. 

BT LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 



*' How diyine, 



The liberty, for frail, for mortal man, 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens. 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps !" 



Wordsworth. 



Having provided ourselves with a small tent, some 
camp equipage, buffalo skins, which we used as bedding, 
a store of dried provisions, kegs of brandy and whisky, 
rifles, guns, with some beads and buttons as presents to 
the Indians, we left Montreal for La Chine, where our 
bateau awaited us. The situation of this village is most 
picturesque ; in sight of it, on the opposite side of the St. 
Lawrence, stands the settlement of the Cachenonaga 
Indians, a race now sadly degenerated from their original 
state, by their intercourse with the white population. On 
the following day, at sunrise, we set out on our voyage : 
our crew consisted of four boatmen, and a steerer. Poles, 
oars, and sails, are used in ascending the stream. Where 
the current is very strong, the bateau is kept as close as 
possible to the shore, in order to avoid the current, and to 
have the advantage of shallow water to pole in. The 
men set their poles altogether at the same moment, and 
all work at the same side ; the steersman, however, shifts 
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hia jK^e from side to side, in order to keep the vessel in 
its proper course. On coming to a deep bay, the men 
abandon their poles and take to their oars ; but, in many 
places, the current proves so strong that it is absolutely 
impossible to stem it, and they are obliged to pole entirely 
Tonnd the bay. The exertion required to counteract 
the force of the stream is so great that the men are obliged 
to stop very frequently. Each of these resting-places, 
the boatmen, who are all French Canadians, denominate 
** une piptf* because they are allowed to stop and fill their 
pipes. A French Canadian is scarcely ever without a pipe 
in his mouth ; indeed, so much addicted are they to the 
nicotian weed, that, by their pipes, they commonly ascer- 
tain the distance of one place to another. Such a place, 
they say, is two pipes off; that is, it is so £ur off that you 
may smoke two pipes whilst you go thither. According 
to our calculation, a pipe, and three quarters of an English 
mile, seemed to be synonymous. 

At daybreak, on the second morning, crossing the Utawas 
river, we gained the mouth of the south-west branch of the 
St. Lawrence, and a tremendous scene presented itself to 
our view : each river comes rushing down into the lake, over 
immense rocks, with an impetuosity which, seemingly, 
nothing can resist. Tremendous and dangerous, however, 
as the rapids are at this spot, they are much less so than 
some of those we met with, higher up the St Lawrence. 
We now entered Les Cascades, Le Saut de Buisson, and 
other rapids, and, quitting the bateau, took our guns, and 
proceeded on foot As we passed along, we had excellent 
sport in shooting pigeons, several large flights of which 
we met in the woods. The wild pigeons of Canada are 

F 
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not unlike the common English wood-pigeons, except that 
they are of a much smaller size : their flesh is well flavoured. 
At night we reached the village of the hiU of cedars, and 
were most agreeably surprised to find a remarkably neat 
and excellent tavern, kept by a Scotch woman ; and here 
we enjoyed two feasts worthy of Apicius. Our dinner 
bill of fare may not be unworthy of notice : — Tarapin, or 
land-tortoise soup, some excellent fish which our crew 
had caught, a haunch of venison which our landlady had 
procured from a party of Indians, pigeons dressed in 
various ways, stewed cucumbers mixed with cream, a 
most favourite dish with the French Canadians, and last, 
not least, a glorious bowl of whiskey " toddy," made in 
the real Glasgow manner, by our Canadian, Meg Dods. 
Our breakfast, the next morning, was equally good : — cold 
pigeon pie, kippered salmon, and dried haddocks ; fresh 
trout, and a diet-loaf, upon which Mrs. Luckie M*Allist^r 
made the following eulogium : — " But will ye not take 
anither dish of tea, and a wee bit of the diet-loaf, raised 
wi' my ain fresh butter, and no wi' greasy kitchen-fee, 
like the seed-cake down at the confectioner's yonder, that 
has as many dead fleas as carvey in it ? Set him up for a 
confectioner ? — a fleeching, fricaseed, feckless, frenchified, 
feather-headed fule as he is ; wi' a pennyworth of rye 
meal, and anither of tryacle, and twa or three carvey seeds, 
I will make better confections than ever cam' out of his 
oven." And here our landlady's wrath began to arise, as 
it always did, when the subject of a rival French Canadian 
restaurateur was broached. We, however, appeased it by 
administering a dose of '* soft sawder" on the merits of the 
^* Thistle," so the hostel was called, and the angry dame 
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found a safety-valve for ber feeling in the following — 
** You may ca' him neighbour, if ye like, but the deil flee 
awa wi* sich a neighbour, for Luckie McAllister !** Afler 
quaffing a quaich of red Glenlivet to the prosperity of 
** bonny brave Scotland," and taking a most tender leave 
of our kind-hearted hostess, we again took our places in 
our bateau, and pursued our voyage. The day was 
uncommonly fine, and, as we entered Lake St Francois, 
which is five-and-twenty miles in length, and the wind 
being favourable, our boatmen sang us some Canadian 
melodies most beautifuUy, marking the time with each 
stroke of the oar* Passing the boundary line that, at the 
period we write of, divided the upper firom the lower 
province, we landed at L'Isle aux Raisins, so called on 
account of the number of wild vines growing upon it* 
The bateau-men gathered great quantities of the grapeSf 
and an abundance of plums, which they devoured with 
great avidity. We found the grapes literally (and not in the 
acceptation of the proverb) so sour, that we declined them. 
Beyond this island there are several others, belong- 
ing to the Indians, but, as we were anxious to proceed 
on our voyage, we did not wait to pay them a visit. 
Passing over the numerous rapids, we entered the Oswe- 
gatchee river, where we found a large Indian tribe ; and 
here we got acquainted with a young sportsman, Nekig, 
" the litde Otter," who, with four of his tribe, agreed, for a 
consideration of two fowling-pieces, and provisions and 
liquor, to accompany us in our expedition. Nekig's 
father, Mohawtan, who had been attached to the British 
service during the war, acted as our interpreter, and 
promised to be with us by daybreak on the following 
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moming. At the appointed time they appeared, and 
nothing could exceed their warlike and picturesque ap- 
pearance. From his long association with the white men, 
the hahits of our chief were a mixture of the dvilised and 
savage states, though there was certainly a strong pre- 
ponderance in fiivour of the latter. In commcm with all 
who dwelt within the influence of the English, his dress 
was a mixture of his native and European fashions ; a 
blanket covered the upper part of his frame, which waa 
confined to his waist by a belt of bark, and a rifle waa 
slung over his shoulder. His arms were bare, with the 
exception of a badge of honour, which he had won in the 
field, a large silver clasp, to which was attached a bunch 
of hair, dyed of a scarlet colour, usually taken from the 
knee of the buffalo. Nekig, and the rest of the tribe, 
were dressed in the Indian costume — deer-skin mocassins, 
tastefully ornamented with porcupine quills and beads, 
and edged with tin and copper tags, filled with scarlet hair; 
above the mocassin, leggins of blue or scarlet cloth, orna- 
mented with beads and tags, and a small apron of cloth, 
confined to the waist by a girdle, from which hung their 
tobacco-pouch, pipe, scalping-knife, and tomahawk. All, 
except the chief, were daubed in the most fimtastic manner, 
red and black being their fiivourite colours. 

After dispensing a glass of whiskey to each, we pene- 
trated into the woods, along a narrow path, scarcely dis- 
cernible. A few squirrels were the only wild animals 
which we met with, and we bagged no inconsiderable 
number. As we passed a large hollow tree, " the little 
Otter " gave a shout of delight, and, addressing his com- 
rades in their native tongue, they all instantaneously took 
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out their tomahawks, and conmienced felling the tree. The 
chief gave the word " Make ready !*' and, placing ourselves 
round the tree as it fell to the ground, had such a battue 
at hlack squirrels as would gratify the taste of any modem 
sportsman. After highly applauding the " artful dodge " 
of our young hunter, we proceeded a few miles, to the side 
of a little stream, where we stopped for dinner. A fire 
heing kindled, the Indians sat down to roast the squirrels : 
during this process one of them made signs to us to lend 
him a game-bag, and, on receiving it, was out of sight in a 
moment We were at a loss to guess what he was in pur- 
suit of, when, in a little time, he returned with the bag full 
of the finest cranberries. The remains of our cold pigeon 
pie, some deviled wood-pigeons, the squirrels, and the 
cranberries steeped in brandy, furnished us an excellent 
repast. 

We continued our ramble until sunset, killing a few 
wood-pigeons, and then pitched our tents for the night. 
Our bufialo skins afforded us luxurious beds, and we slept 
soundly till momii^. From this spot to the place where 
our bateau was to meet us, nothing could exceed the beauty 
of the scenery. The trees were luxuriant beyond descrip- 
tion, and their varied hues can hardly be imagined by 
those who never have had an opportunity of seeing them ; 
were a painter to attempt to colour a picture firom them, 
it would be condemned in Europe as totally unlike any- 
thing that ever existed in nature. Again, entering our 
bateau, on the ninth morning of our voyage, we found a 
brisk gale springing up, and, taking advantage of it, pro- 
ceeded through the night, reaching the Lake of a Thousand 
Isles at daybreak. Here we found numerous Indian 
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hunting encampments, and were informed that bears were 
most numerous in the neighbourhood. During particular 
years, the bears come down from the northern regions, and 
this was a " bear year.'* 

Immediately after breakfast we joined a tribe of 
Indians, and proceeded to a small island where some bears 
had been tracked the night before. Landing our new 
allies, and all of our former ones, with the excepticm of 
our chief and Nekig, we remained in our canoes, while the 
party on land beat the woods, by setting fire to the long 
grass and underwood. The bears now took to the water^ 
and we had a capital day's sport, killing no less than five 
fine animals. Afler rewarding our '' beaters " with some 
beads, buttons, and ribbons, we took leave of them, carry- 
ing the bears' paws as trophies. Late at night we reached 
Kingston, or Ladaragui, as the Indians call it, where we 
met with a most hospitable reception from a resident mer- 
chant, to whom we had letters of introduction, and who 
insisted upon our making his house our home during our 
sSjour there. 

Kingston is a place of considerable trade, and the bay 
affords good anchorage, being the safest and most com- 
modious harbour on all Lake Ontario. Notliing could 
exceed the kindness shown to us by the officers of H.M. 
70th Regt., and the commissioner of the dockyard, the late 
Admiral Barrie. Races, private theatricals, and balls, 
were going on, and we passed a most delightful time 
during the week we sojourned there. 

Early in August we embarked on board the Lake 
Ontario steamer, and, after a tolerable good passage, 
reached Niagara. This lake is 220 miles in lengtli, from 
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east to west, and seventy miles wide, in the broadest part. 
The town of Niagara, afterwards called Lenox, then Nas- 
sau, and afterwards Newark, is situated on the west side 
of the Niagara river. On the opposite bank is a fort, 
belonging to the Americans. 

As there was little to attract us in the town, and 
hearing that, at about a mile distant, at Mississaguis Point, 
on Lake Ontario, we should find a tribe of Indians, called 
the Mississaguis, most excellent fishers and hunters, we 
lost no time in proceeding there. Having made our 
bargain with two of the tribe, we agreed to meet at night 
for the purpose of leistering salmon. 

At ten o'clock we found our gruides and their canoes 
ready, and embarked in their frail barks. One of the 
Indians sat in the stem, and paddled, while the other stood 
with a spear over a pine torch, placed in the head of the 
canoe. The fish, attracted by the light, came in numbers 
round the canoe, and the spearsman seldom or ever missed 
his aim. Of our own prowess we will say little, as two of 
our party lost their balance, and very nearly took what, in 
Westminster phraseology, is called " a header." Nothing 
but the activity of our dark piscatorial cicisbeos could 
have saved us from an immersion in the lake. Indepen- 
dent of salmon, we found a variety of sea and fresh 
water fish, and, on the day after our night's exploit, we 
caught a considerable quantity, including some very fine 
sturgeon. 

The sturgeon caught in the lakes is valuable for its oil, 
but it is a coarse, ill-flavoured fish, and seldom or ever 
eaten. During our stay at Mississaguis Point, we pitched 
our tents, and lived a regular gipsy life, catering for our- 
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selves, and experiencing the truth of old Isaak Walton's 
lines : — 

<« Oh ! the gallant fiiher's life, 
It is the belt of any ; 
'Tb full of pleafnre, void of strife, 
And 'tis beloved by many." 

Afler remaining two days in our encampment, we pro- 
ceeded to the Falls ; and here our expectations were raised 
to the highest pitch. He must, indeed, be a cold observer, 
who can see this wonder of the creation without sen- 
sations more than ordinarily solemn and intense. But, as 
the inimitable George Robins would write : — 

** In describing this wonder of the world, we will avoid 
that inflated and fustian style, made up of hackneyed 
phrases and stale quotations, and carefully eschew poetry, 
as that species of composition is usually fiction, and simply 
say that no power of words can convey an adequate idea 
of its sublimity. Suffice it to mention : the irresistible 
force, the rapidity of motion displayed by the rolling 
CLOUDS OF FOAM ; — the uncommon brilliancy and variety of 
colours and shades ; — the ceaseless intumescence, and swift 
agitation of the dashing waves below ; — the solemn and 
tremendous noise, with columns of vapour darting upwards 
into the air, which the simultaneous report and smoke of a 
THOUSAND CANNON oould scarccly equal, irresistibly tend to 
impress the imagination witli such a train of sublime sen- 
sations as few other combinations of natural objects are 
capable of producing." 

To this brief account we will merely add two American 
notions from the United States press. — " Nationality. — An 
Italian travelling in this country, remarked, with much 
enthusiasm, in his foreign accent, ' Sar, you have no de- 
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lights in America that we have in Italy : we have there 
the beautiful sky, the fine landscape ; we have there 
Vesuvius, that sends its fire to the heavens !' The true 
Yankee boy stood it long enough ; his pride came up : he 
turned round to the Italian, before he had time to let his 
hands fall from their gestures of admiration for his coun- 

tiy, and, with a tone of impatience, replied^ ' your 

Vesuvius ! we've got a Niagara will put her out in five 
minutes V " — American Paper. 

The other is the remark of a New York tchneider, one 
of a party to " The FaUs :" 

** The tailor made a dngle oote— 
Gods! what a place to sponge a coat." 

After remaining two days at ** The Falb," we pro- 
ceeded on foot to Fort Erie, through a rich, cultivated 
country. As we passed along, we killed a variety of 
snakes, of diflferent sorts, that we found basking in the 
sun. We did not, however, find any rattlesnakes, although 
our faithful guide, Nekig, brought us the skin of one, which 
he had procured from a wayfiiring Indian; it was be- 
tween three and four feet in length. ''The little Otter" 
proposed to us a " potage de serpent k sonnettes," de- 
claring that the flesh was as white as the most delicate 
fish, and that soup made firom it was highly delicious and 
nourishing. We, however, declined the tempting offer. 
On reaching Fort Erie, we found excellent accommodation 
in the house of a British setder*s widow. 

The following morning we amused ourselves in 
rambling through the woods, and along the shores of the 
lake, with our fowling-pieces. On the strand we foiud 
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great numbers of gulls, and different birds of prey, such 
as hawks and kites ; we also met with large flocks of sand 
larks, as they are called by the people of the country, in 
colour somewhat resembling the grey lapwing. In the 
woods, we fell in, for the first time, with a large covey, or 
flock, of spruce partridges, or pheasants, as the people 
call them in the neighbourhood. Nothing could exceed 
their tameness ; as they perched on the trees, we shot a 
brace and a half before the flock took to flight To pal- 
liate this unsportsman-like conduct, I must explain that 
the woods were so thick we could scarcely hope to get a 
flying shot, and were most anxious to bag a specimen of 
the bird. We now traversed Lake Erie and Lake Huron. 
Here we engaged a party of Indians to accompany us 
elk-hunting. 

In Canada, and all the northern parts of America, 
the elk, under the name of the orignal, and the reindeer, 
under that of caribou, are met with. Our guide ex- 
plained to us the numerous ways of hunting them, and 
entered into some peculiarities connected with these 
animals. In winter, the Indians follow them, shod in 
their snow shoes, by means of which they walk without 
sinking, and easily overtake the orignal, which, from sink- 
ing in the snow, is unable to make much way. At other 
times they are chased into snares. An alley of s^es, 
wattled together, is constructed, into which they are driven ; 
a large ditch, on the principle of the one made by the far- 
famed Jack the Giant Killer, being ready at the end to 
receive them. They are also shot with muskets and rifles. 

A singularity, which is common to the elk, must not 
be omitted. When the animal runs, though not at full 
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speed, the joints of his limbs make a great noise, like 
flints falling on each other, or like the breaking of nuts. 
The quincajou, advertised by this noise, waits the approach 
of the elk, darts down upon its back, fixing his claws in 
its throat, and then tears the creature's neck, a little below 
the ears, till it falls down. It is remarkable, that this 
animal, which is not laiger than a badger, should kill the 
elk, which exceeds the size of a horse, and is so strong as 
to slay a man or wolf with a single stroke of his foot. 
But the fiict is attested by so many authorities, as to render 
it altogether unquestionable. Now to our chasse. 

Placing the guns at the extremity of a narrow strip 
of wood, we left the Indians to beat our game up to us. 
In a few moments, the yelling, hallooing, and shouting of 
the tribe, put some elks on foot : just as I was on the point 
of firing at one that came within shot, the animal suddenly 
dropped down. My first impression was, that he had 
been stunned by some missile, but my guide explained 
that it was the falling sickness, to which these animals are 
subject. WhQe under the influence of this disease, Nekig 
approached him, and dispatched him with his scalping- 
knife. In the course of the day, we fell in with no less 
than a herd of orignals, and, between us, brought down 
four of them. The flesh is peculiarly tender and delicate, 
and the tongue is much esteemed. To wind up our day*s 
sport we gave a grand supper to our Huron guides ; " the 
little Otter " acting as croupier on the occasion ; and cer- 
tainly neither he, nor any of his fraternity, seemed as 
much addicted to water as his name would give one to 
suppose. It was midnight before we drank the Doch-an- 
dorrach, or parting-cup. 
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CANINE CHARACTERISTICS 

POUR SKETCHES, FOUNDED ON PACT. 
BY "craven." 



Were I asked the subject on which I belieTed the 
greatest number of the best informed were least en- 
lightened, I should answer, ** on the morale of the lower 
animals." A stronger proof cannot be adduced of this 
ignorance than that a term has been conventionally 
adopted to express all the qualities not coming under 
the character of physical properties, the meaning of 
which, probably, no two naturalists are agreed upon. 
This mystic word is " instinct," an expression so sin- 
gularly plastic, that it can be accommodated to almost 
any interpretation. While some treat it as a principle 
inferior, though next in succession, to reason, others 
fiimish instances of its agency, which place it infinitely 
superior to any faculty wherewith man is endowed. 
Whether it may be understood as having reference to dis- 
position, I know not ; if such a licence may not be ex- 
tended to it, then are instinct and idiosyncrasy in animals 
two properties upon which philosophy is uninformed be- 
yond all others. Thirty centuries ago, progress had been 
made in the science of physical zoology: no study is 
more skilfUly or more zealously pursued in the present 
day ; and yet how rarely one sees that most interestii^ 
problem in natural philosophy tested; namely, in what 
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degree animal character is influenced by example. How 
&r I have seen it so acted upon will be shown in the fol- 
lowing little narratives. 



Na L^ANIMAL IDIOSYNCRASY. 



" One ranihine wat their life : no cloud between : 
Nor eTer was a kinder couple seen." 

Dryden'b « WiFB OF Bath." 



It is of no consequence to my story what chance made 
me, several years back, the guest of as good-hearted an 
eccentric as Connaught ever claimed for a son. There I 
was, the inmate of a lodge on the borders of the plains of 
Boyle ; and, unless the reader help him, or herself, by 
conceiving Miss Edgeworth's "Castle Rackrent" in 
delirium, I fear all conception of its economy must remain 
a mystery. Never shall I forget the day that first placed 
me at its portal. To a pair of sober English eyes, the 
scene was the ideal of a country gentleman and his esta- 
blishment run simultaneously distracted. The host was 
yet greeting my arrival, as I emerged from the purgatory 
of a " nate po-chaise," when he shouted, in an ecstasy, 
** See that now I tare and 'ounds ! look at Paudeen dioul 
running away with Lanty the Post, an' Fin-ma-coul stick- 
ing to his hinder end — the unlucky baste !" At the word, 
tliere flew past as terrible a train of spectres as ever 
haunted the midnight of the Hartz. " Lanty the Post," a 
carroty-polled clown, his &ce afire, and his eye-balls 
standing out from their sockets, shot by, clutching, like 
grim Death, the mane of Paudeen diaulf a gigantic, cursed- 
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looking mule, whose neck and poll were encircled with 
wriggling snakes, while he dragged furiously over the 
stony road a monstrous mastiff, riveted to his tail as fast 
as one of its joints. The occasion of this singular appa- 
rition was soon told : '' I sent that unruly rascal," said M — ^ 
" to Carrick for a few eels, an* nothing must serve his 
turn hut hanging a creel-full ahout Paudeen's ears : some 
of these days that dog will ate the pair of them." 

As Fin-ma-coul is the hero of my story, it is fitting 
that I introduce him, afVer the manner approved in such 
cases. His lineage was questionable, but his proportions 
were faultless, while a dauntless mien, and the fire of a 
large restless eye, bespoke daring, combined with no 
amiable propensities. The characters of the Newfound- 
land and mastiff breeds were those most distinctly de- 
veloped in him, though the expression of the countenance 
had much of the bloodhound about] it. He lay extended 
in front of the fire, when I entered the drawing-room 
previously to dinner ; and my attempts to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance were received with a singularly bad grace. 

"Don't meddle with that dog," said M , <'he's as 

savage and treacherous as a tiger : neither man nor boy in 
the house dare lay a finger on him ; it's as much as a leg's 
worth to let him lie there at all : get out of that, you 
villain!" The scowl of a starving wolf scared from a 
carcass, were as the smile of a courtier of the vieille couVf 
to the look with which this notice to quit was obeyed. 
Out he went, but scarce had the door closed on his exit, 
when an outcry arose that would have astounded a 
menagerie. Fierce yells, mingled with shrieks of anguish, 
and over all a human treble, that went to the tympanum 
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like a rifle bullet, formed an awful concert. Id- 



sprang for the direction whence the din proceeded, and I 
was at his heels. As we burst into the kitchen, through a 
dense smoke, whose darkness was made visible by a sheet 
of fire occupying the place of the grate, a spectacle pre- 
sented itself that a man don't see twice in his life. A huge 
pan lay in the vicinity of the fire-place, sprinkled with 
remains that appeared to have belonged to a turkey ; 
while, in the midst of it, Fin-ma-coul was in the act of de- 
spatching a cat of extraordinary dimensions. Above all, 
stood a bloated hag, whose face was a concentration of 
fear, hate, and rage, wielding a bar of iron, in shape of a 
poker, whose downfidl was a death-warrant. " Is it going 
to bring the house about our ears, you are, Biddy ?" 
shouted the master ; " a nice notion ye have of making 
Fin quiet — going to baste him, I suppose V* *' Arrah ! 
and why wouldn't I baste him ?" responded the witch, 
with a spice of that humour as natural to the lower Irish 
as their brogue : " Arrah ! why wouldn*t I haste hinif an* 
he in the dhripping-pan?** Some days subse- 
quent, I lefl my Connaught friend, and his rugged but 
genuine hospitality ; pondering upon the chance that con- 
verted an h<H)e8t country gentleman into the Van Amburgh 

of private life. 

• • • • • 

An interval of three years once again saw me a guest 
of the wild lodge on the plains of Roscommon ; but ere 
its hospitable shelter caught my eye, I was assured of a 
revolution in its economy. " Lanty the Post," trans- 
formed into a particularly quiet-looking, well-appointed 
groom, met me, where the coach changed horses, with a 
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• 



neat garden chaise, within whose shafts, the emblem of 
order and good-humour, stood the quondam ''Paudeen 
dioul" Arrived at the lodge, among the first to greet 
my entrance into the drawing-room was ** Fin-ma-coul," 
while the once dire grimalkin of the dripping-pan purred 
a gentle welcome, as she rubbed her silken sides against 
my legs. And now came the solution of the enigma, 
with the introduction to my host's young wife— to use a 
freedom of language which the locality may sanction — 

" the intellectual lord of all." M had married, soon 

after my first visit, the daughter of an English officer. To 
much personal attraction, his bride united the advantages 
of a sound education, and a well-regulated mind. Her 
presence had acted as a talisman on the savage spirits of 
his household. The rude social elements were purified 
in the alembic of gentle refinement: the boisterous 
** master" softened before his gentle helpmate ; while the 
hereditary foes of the proverb — the very dog and cat — 
acknowledged the force of example; and, in the phrase 
so emphatically descriptive of their lord and lady, — 

** Nerer wu a kinder couple seen." 



No. IL^CHICKEN-HAZARD. 



**ThehaMrdofa^M. 



S^ tf 



About five or six years ago I passed a few weeks, 
towards the close of the autumn, at a village on the Ches- 
hire coast, occasionally visited by the neighbouring families 
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for the purpose of bathing, but in every respect a most 
retired spot. Adjoining the hamlet, there stands an humble, 
white-washed cottage, in which Riley, the eccentric author 
of the " Itinerant" (a true romance of real life), closed a 
career of many days and many troubles. Much to my 
surprise, I * found it tenanted by an old friend who had 
somewhat abruptly disappeared from the world, a season 
or two before. By " the world," I mean that portion of 
it which constitutes the observed of our parks, theatres 
race-courses, and similar places of fashionable rendezvous. 
I make no secret of his name, it was Thornton, and will 
no doubt, be fiuniliar to many who read this passage of 
his fortunes. For several reasons, the discovery was an 
agreeable one. I stood sadly in need of some one to keep 
me awake. I had a regard for the individual, and felt 
strong curiosity to learn the cause of his sudden departure 
from life. Neither did he appear annoyed that I had dis- 
covered him in his ^^ otiutn sine dignitate.*' He came 
often to me at my hostel — the George and Dragon 
(represented by a brawny naked gentleman on horseback, 
charging, with the pole of a coach, a gigantic cod-fish, having 
a bonfire in its intestines) ; found the landlord's brandy 

tolerable, my cigars capital, and my society what my 

modesty forbids me to state. Straightway we became the 
Pylades and Orestes of the place : 

** A pair of friends, thoagh I wat young, 
And Thornton" 

(unless Fame were fifty times as mendacious as she has 
credit for) as old and keen ajile as ever tested the quality 
of metal. 

By the light of a purple sunset, having dined at my 

II 
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friend's Tusculum, we sauntered abroad, inhaling the per* 
fume of Nature and Havannah with a gtuto, the more 
intense, that our pleasures of sense were circumscribed. 
Our party, moreover,, included a third, who seemed to 
enjoy the excursion quite as much as either of his com- 
panions. This was a fine, rolicking Scotch terrier, full 
of all the fire of his race, and with that intellectuality of 
look which is absolutely startling in many of the species. 
He scarcely touched the ground over which he bounded ; 
his every R>oven>enc was an impersonation of the delirium 
of existence. Either the golden atmosphere we were 
breathing, or the sherry of that colour we had been im- 
bibing, had opened Thornton's heart, for he grew unusually 
communicative, and by the help of a little pumping, I 
drew from him the mystery that constituted the nine days' 
wonder of his particular set. 

**You remember the widow Ward," said he, "the 
dashing Irishwoman whom we used to call 'rocketty 
Ward,' from her peculiarity of gait — she who drove tlie 
unapproachable skew-bald ponies, and dwelt in Upper 
Berkeley-street ?" 

" Oh ! you mean the divinity at whose shrine the 
mighty Lion Rouge ?" 

" The same — I am indebted to her for my present 
sojourn in these pastoral regions : — shall I tell ye all 
about it ?" 

" Nothing like the twilight for confidence," said I. 

" Pooh, pooh ! there is no scandal," he continued, 
"except, indeed, so much as attaches to myself. I was the 
sedu — that is, the victim. It was a near thing, but a 
miss is as good as a mile. Well, one pleasant May-day, 
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some twenty moons since, I was doing the salutary between 
Grosvenor Gate and Hyde Park Corner^ when a glance 
from a low, cane-backed phsBton attracted me as irresbtibly 
as the loadstone momitain did the barque of Sinbad the 
Sailor. 'Come to Berkeley-street, this evening,' said a 
silver voice, in the melting eloquence that infidels call 
brogue^ but gods hail from the lip of woman as the 
heart's melody. * Ah ! now, do come ; sure, you're a 
good soul, Thornton, and I'm very sad and solitary, that's 
the truth. Good-bye, I'll expect you : and bring Cayenne, 
too ; he is a warm-hearted dog — I love all dogs with 
warm hearts.' Nine o'clock saw Cayenne and his master in 
the widow's drawing-room, surrounded by or-molu lamps, 
hot^house bauquetSf nymphs in every variety of dishabili- 
ment, living love-birds on ivory perches, and dying gladia- 
tors, whose marble manliness made doubly lamentable the 
prematurity of their fates. People may talk as they please 
about Paradise, but give me the boudoir o{ a, mortal woman 
of a perfect sfavoir /aire ; the lady fair and spirituelle ; 
her coffee flavoured for the palate of your True Believer ; 
her chasse, of the veritable Ktrschenmasser^ and I will go 
to loggerheads with no man on the score of his pre- 
possessions. 

'' All this I had, and something, perhaps, to boot ; but, 
sinner that I am, a glance at such felicity was all that was 
to be permitted in my case. In the very crisis of a smile 
and a sip, either of which might have put life into the dust 
of a mummy, the door opened, and a fellow, having his 
face, collar, and cuffs as shaggy as a Polar bear, swaggered 
into the room, with the strut of a parish beadle on relief 
day. He was presented to me as the Baron Von — some- 
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thing, but he had plagoily the look and air of a Jew 
clothesman. The lady invited the Baron to a hand at 
piquet, which she lost ; and then, hinting to me, in an 
aside, that 'an Irishwoman may do anything,' she 
challenged him to give her revenge at Chicken-hasard. 
The instruments were procured with fatal ' facility, for, 
after a few coups, all of them against her, she swo — , that 
is, Towed, her luck was intolerable, and prayed me, as 
preux chevalieTf to espouse her quarrel, and batter the 
German, as her proper champion. To it we went, first for 
half-crowns, then crowns — pounds — tens of pounds — and 
so on, by the regular arithmetical progression, till I rose 
from the table for the purpose of giving the fellow 
with the crooked nose my I. O. U. for a thousand pounds. 

*' * Baron,' said I, with the best attempt at a smile I 
could get up for the occasion, ' allow me to owe you the 
amount of this acknowledgment till to-morrow.' *Mit 
plaishure,' said the peer, * and you shall bay me, after 
deener, at Sthevens's — ump ! eh ? goot blaas Sthevens's 
for quiet deeners — ump ! eh V 

" Next night came, and I waited duly upon the illustrious 
foreigner at the time and place appointed, and dined as 
well as could be expected for one who had just parted 
with ten fiiscinating pieces of oblong paper, payable, 
on demand, by the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, each to the melody of a hundred sovereigns. I 
had adopted the precaution to bring a few more of the 
same kind, for I was determined to have another shy for 
my money, and also had made up my mind to be 
especially tender with the decanters. I might, however, 
have spared myself any trouble about the latter part of my 
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resolution, for the wine-merchant had taken care of that. 
With a little fencing I suggested that, as we had nothing 
else to do, we might as well exercise the bones for an hour 
or so. What a lovely thing is continental politeness ! I 
verily believe the dice were on the table before I had 
finished the sentence that contained the hint. As I had a 
thousand pounds to win back, we began at pretty high 
stakes (the Baron nothing loath), and the play soon waxed 
fast and furious. The awful crashes of boxes and dice 
upon the table drew growls from CayetinCf who was 
crouched at my feet beneath it ; indeed, nothing in the 
. shape of play could have more resembled earnest. For 
three mortal hours luck ran against me, with the force of 
a winter torrent. It would have been madness longer to 
have attempted opposition. We therefore closed the 
night's amusements (with an understanding that they 
should be renewed on the following evening) by my hand- 
ing over bills to the tune of £4,200, for the existing 
balance against me. 

'* As I turned down Clifford-street, on my return to the 
Albany, I perceived that Cayenne carried something in his 
mouth. ' Drop that bone, sirrah !' 1 exclaimed, in no 
very amiable tone, but he slunk away, and retained his 
burden. * Take the bone from that dog,' said I to the 
servant who admitted me. *He's got a couple of dice 
in his mouth, sir,' said the fellow, ' and I can't open 
it unless I put a poker between his teeth.' He delivered 
his singular bonne bouche to me with a better grace, and I 
deposited them upon my dressing-table. I know not what 
induced me to scrutinize them in the morning, but the ex- 
amination ended in the discovery of their being so loaded 
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as to insure a nick to five, the main the German called six 
times out of seven. The robbery was manifest, but the 
thief was by no means so ; I might as well have looked for 
the Baron Munchausen as the Baron of " Sthevens's.!' No- * 

body knew where he lived, (if he ever had lived anywhere), 
nor where he went, when aware that I sought him. He 
never appeared again, but my bills did, in fulness of time ; 
they were paid, and I am rusticating to enable me to start 
again: but for Cayenne, however, the chances are that 
the next evening would have given me the ccup de'grdce" 
As Thornton concluded, we turned ourselves towards 
home. The way led past a wood, on the border of which i 

stood the cottage of an old woman, who had the charge of 
his poultry. This wood, as well as the various covers in 
the neighbourhood, was used as a preserve for foxes by 
Sir Thomas Stanley, who, at the time, hunted the Hundred 
of Worral. We were within a few paces of the hen- wife's 
abode, when a rustling in the thicket attracted our notice, 
and brought Cayenne to a halt At the instant a fine dog- 
fox " broke," with one of Thornton's pet bantams in his ) 
mouth. Like lightning the terrier was on the felon — and, 
as if stricken by the thunderbolt, he died the death. The 
fowl thus rescued literally finom the jaws of death, though 
its jeopardy was perilous, had life enough left to induce us 
to. bear it to the old dame's hut As Thornton adjusted 
the torn plumage of the bird, and gazed upon his shaggy 
favourite, that bounded before us in the proud consciousness 
of the achievement he had just accomplished, his master 
thus soliloquized with an emphasis that was warranty for 
the sincerity, of the speaker : *^ Cayenne, no wonder thou 
art so gamesome : my man, it is ever thy fortune to throw 
in ''at Chicken-hazard!" 
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No. III.— THE NABOB'S SON. 



-" Instinct !- 



'Twixt that and reason, what a nice barrier ! 

For ever separate, yet for ever near." 

Pope. 



The picturesque village of Manor Lacey was all activity 
and animation, ere yet the sun had bade welcome to as fair 
a dawn as ever ushered in a May-morning. That a rural 
festival was at hand, stood confessed, by the holiday appear- 
ance which the hamlet had already assumed; while the 
garlands of fresh-gathered spring-flowers, with which the 
venerable arched gateways and Gothic porches of the old 
church were festooned, told plainly the advent of hyme- 
neals, deeply interesting and important to those thus early 
astir to offer them homage and dutiful reception. 

Rarely have marriage-bells rung a peal whose announce- 
ment was more fraught with excellent promise ! Henry 
Staunton, the lord of many a surrounding manor, was one 
&vourite of Fortune who well merited the gifts which he 
enjoyed. The liberal patron and supporter of social hospi- 
tality, his popularity, among his own circle, was unbounded ; 
while his urbanity and open-handed munificence to his infe- 
riors, made him the idol of all within the sphere of his notice 
or his benevolence. Such was the bridegroom of our tale, 
the lady of whose choice did equal honour to his taste and 
judgment. Accident had made her known to him: he 
had watched her character with an eye that even her beauty 
could not dazzle : his head assured him that his heart had 
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well selected ; and the first day she passed the threshold 

of Lacey Abbey, she crossed it as his bride 

These nuptials of the young lord of the manor were cele* 
brated by a rural y^^e, upon a scale befitting his condition 
and liberality, within the beautiful grounds surrounding 
the mansion, to which the tenants and neighbouring yeo- 
manry were indiscriminately admitted ; while a select party 
of friends were bidden to do them honour in the stately 
Abbey. 

It was a scene, and a sunset, worthy the pencil of 
Claude, when accident called forth the materials of my 
little narratiye. At an ample bay-window commanding a 
view of the rural revels, bounded by noble woods bathed 
in the last golden glories of a summer's sun, sat the &ir 
bride and her happy lord, with a chosen few — old and 
familiar associates. In front, with his portly form reclining 
against the casement, lay a Newfoundland dog, of remark- 
able size and beauty, in an attitude of mingled grace and 
dignity so peculiar to that animal. '* And this is Mariner — 
dear, dear old Mariner!" said the lady of the Abbey, bury- 
ing her pearly taper fingers in the shaggy honours of his 
broad forehead : ** I love him for the little you have told 
me of him, Henry ; aind you have promised that I should 
hear all his history ; — ^let that time be the present." ** Is 
not your wish my duty, as my delight, dearest ?" vrai the 
rejoinder. '* Hear, then : — the recital will not, I think, be 
without interest. 

" At the dose of the American war, my father, having 
acquired a fortune in India, returned to this country, and 
purchased this domain. Here I was bom ; and here he 
dwelt for the first sixteen years of my life. About that 
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period feuds broke out among some of the native princes, 
in whose territories much of his possessions were situated, 
and an immediate return to India was earnestly urged by 
his agents there. The request was promptly complied 
with, it being arranged that, should circumstances cause 
his absence to be extended to any lengthened period, my 
mother shoidd join him. At the end of the third year the 
expected summons was received, my father expressing 
his desire that I should accompany her out, at the same 
time intimating that it was not his intention I should 
remain in India. Our preparations were soon made, and 
in less than six months we had reached our destination. 
Short as the separation had been, it was evident many 
changes were effected in my father. Old habits and asso- 
ciations had returned with a double force from their tem- 
porary suspension ; and I was prepared for the announce- 
ment, long before it was made, that it was not his present 
intention to revisit Europe. Having arranged that I 
should become his representative in England, by a gift of 
this estate, to which I was to succeed on my majority, my 
return forthwith was settled, and the necessary measures 
speedily completed. 

'* It was the eve of my departure, as, seated with those 
from whom I should soon be so widely parted, my father 
thus addressed me : — ' Henry, that young Newfoundland 
dog you gave me, before I left England, has turned out a 
very worthless importation ; I must get rid of him : send 
me out another, as soon as you can procure one worth the 
cost of his passage.' .... A good ship, a pleasant com- 
pany, and ' favouring airs,' were the omens of promise 
with which we sailed from Calcutta. The wind, however, 

I 
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died away with sunset, and the next day dawned upon the 
broad Ganges, wrapped in the deathlike sleep of a tropical 
calm. But the sand-heads are passed at length, and the 
scene is changed. Sails fill, sheets strain : the crew 
burst into vigorous life ; the ponderous dog, slumbering 
at the companion-door, shakes off his lethargy, — ^his eye 
flashes upon the white billows that roll past; his spirit 
rises with the voice of the storm. This latter change was 
so remarkable, so wholly unexpected, that I could not 
help caressing the transformed. Imagine my astonishment, 
when I read on his massy collar the name of my father, 
and recognised Mariner, the despised and rejected. 

*' How he came there is a mystery to me, to this day ; 
but there he was, and at once we became dose friends. 
The voyage from the Line to the Cape was one of alternate 
storm and calm, while, with each demand upon his courage 
and endurance, my new ally developed fresh enei^es. It 
was a strange thing to see him, when the wind was up, and 
the vessel staggering before it, with eyes bent upon the 
yards, as the men clung to them shortening sail ; or, 
rapidly traversing the deck, as if to learn where his 

services might be required Our stay at the Cape 

was a brief one : the blue peter, hoisted in Table Bay, 
the signal for a disastrous and fatal voyage. Scarcely 
were the anchors fished, than the gathering of a tempest 
was manifest. No sooner were we under weigh than it 
was howling through the rigging. The memory of all that 
succeeded, freezes my blood even now ! In a few days» 
the brave ship, that so lately ' walked the waters like a 
thing of life,' lay a wreck upon a raging ocean. One by 
one were her gallant crew swept into their yeasty graves ; 
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water-loggedy with but the remnant of a mast standing, 
that tomb of the quick' drove at the mercy of wind and 
wave« while time seemed to stand still. Hourly my com- 
panions perished ; and what sustained mCf that I died not 
as they did ? Who, when the surges lashed the deck, held 
the helpless, that they bore him not away ? Who, when 
the bitter blast of night pierced to the marrow of his naked 
limbs, clothed him with a warm, life-giving mantle ? And 
who, when the doomed ship split upon the iron rocks, bore 
him in safety through the boiling breakers, watched and 
tended him as a mother doth her first-bom ? Come and 
answer these questions, my faithful old Mariner ! Tell of 
want of occasion that plunged thy early days into indo- 
lence and sloth ; of energies that slept within thee like 
the fire in the breast of the flint-stone. Proclaim how, 
spumed from the sire's door, thou wast cast forth to be 
the preserver of his heir. Testify how truly the poet of 
nature hath declared — 

* Merely we are Fate'i toola.' " 



No. IV.-OLD AMBROSE. 



** I will follow thee. 
To the world's end, with love" 



SUAUPEARE« 



" Put them along, you lads !" cried a voice firom a 
britska, already bounding rapidly behind four slapping 
blood horses ; — " put them along, I say ; spring them 
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into a gallop : we are two miles from the meet, with but 
seven minutes to do them in ; and, remember, I must not 
be a second behind time : I was never yet too late in my 
life/' Thus spoke the Lord Derwent, as fine a sample of 
a free-spirited, right-hearted, thoughtless young English- 
man as one might desire for a pattern. During a tour in 
Germany, he had succeeded (by the death of his father, 

one of the most distinguished sportsmen in shire) 

to the peerage, and an ample fortune ; and the period of 
his introduction to the reader, is the second month of his 
appearance in the capacity of a master of hounds. " I've 
a mortal horror of the slows," he continued, addressing 
his companion, who, ensconced in a comer of the carriage, 
was placidly inhaling a most unexceptionable Havannah ; 
— "oh ! for a contrivance to shoot us through the world 
like the moniagnes Rtuses" " 'Tis an honest fourteen 
miles an hour, Derwent," replied the smoker, leaning 
forward, and using the hedgerows for his points of obser- 
vation ; " and, to my mind, not particularly despicable 
travelling. But you make a touch-and-go affair of every- 
thing you take in hand." " True," answered the young 
peer, " I generally run things pretty fine ; but it's a con- 
solation that I never am too late, notwithstanding." 

" A brilliant field was attracted to the meet : after a 
brief interchange of courtesies, a fox was drawn for, 
found, and a capital run was the result ; as they, how- 
ever, were running from scent to view, a flock of sheep 
crossed his line, foiled the ground, and a check, that 
threatened to be fatal, was the consequence. At that 
critical moment, an old hound, upon whom sentence of 
the halter had been passed, rushed to the head, worked 
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onward over the taint, struck again on the line, and, after 
a s|Jendid burst, the glorious, " who- whoop !" resounded 
through the open. " Mason," said Lord Derwent to his 
huntsman, as soon as the excitement had a little subsided, 
*' wasn't that old Grovemor that hit it off in so masterly a 
style at the check 2" ** It was, my Lord." " Let him be 
spared, then. He's slow but sure ; and therein he re- 
sembles his old huntsman. By the way. Mason, what 
has old Ambrose been doing with himself lately ? I have 
not seen him for some time.'* " Can't say, my Lord ; he 
has not been about the Castle for some months : they say 
he went into Yorkshire to see his family. But for 
Governor, my Lord, I don't think we can keep him, for 
he's grown so shy we dare not uncouple him till we find, 
or he would give us the slip ; he has played that trick 
every time we have taken him out this season. Where 
is he now, Joe ? (to one of the whips). Off again ; gone, 

clear enough !" 

• • • « • 

An iron frost, of unusual duration, had long suspended 
the operations of the sportsman. It was the close of one 
of the severest days which had marked its progress, that a 
feeble old man was disposing, to the best advantage, the 
miserable appendages of that mockery of the rest of the 
wretched — a workhouse pallet. " A piercing night it is 
likely to be, God help us !" he said, as, with shivering 
hands, he folded together his scanty rug, a libel upon 
Christian chanty ; " a piercing night, indeed. I fear it 
will go hard with me, tiiough the time was when little I 
thought of frost or tempest. Wei] ! I fear it not, come 
when it may ; though I would it had not found me here. 
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I ought to have borne with more patience the neglect that 
drove me from a once happy home, to this place of 

horror." 

• • • • • 

After a tite d tite dinner, the pair of social foxhmiters, 
whom we accompanied, some six weeks ago, to the meet, at 
the opening of our tale, were seated at their wine in a cosy 
chamber of Derwent Castle, and the huntsman, who had 
been summoned, was in attendance. ** WeU, Mason," in- 
quired the host, ** what of old Governor : have you had any 
tidings of him ? I think you said he had been brought to 
the kennel, after absconding on the day he so distinguished 
himself." ** He was, my Lord, and I tried to bring him 
about, but it was no use, he was off again ; and the second 
time they brought him back, I tied him in one of the 
stables, but he soon broke away. Several times, since 
the ft'ost has set in, we have seen him, and thrown him 
food, but the moment he receives it he disappears. I can- 
not help thinking there is something very extraordinary in 
it. Hark I" continued the huntsman, his quick ear catch- 
ing a familiar sound ; " that is his note ; I'd swear to it 
among a thousand : what can the old hound want ? The 
moon is up, and 111 have him watched." " Desire a 
couple of hacks to be saddled instantly : we'll see to this 
ourselves," said his master ; and, in a few minutes, the 
friends were on their mysterious errand. 

It was fiill moon, and when the flying clouds revealed 
all her glory, the light equalled mid-day. Scarce was 
the shrubbery that surrounded the mansion passed, than 
the form of a hound was distinctly visible, stealing before 
them. His pace betrayed either great weakness or 
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fatigue; but it lacked neither energy nor steadiness of 
purpose. By an outlet, unknown to his pursuers, he 
cleared the domain ; and, when they had reached the road, 
was no more to be seen. Little time, however, was lost 
in debating what course was to be adopted* Through the 
dear frosty air rang the sharp ''tongue" of a foxhound 
— ^it sounded in the direction of the village ; and following 
it, they found themselves in the most squalid quarter of 
the hamlet. There stood one of those modem Bastiles 
— a Union Workhouse ; and, at its gate, the hound 
whose cry had led them thither. Their impatient sum- 
mons was, at length, answered ; the heavy door creaked 
slowly on its hinges ; and the hound had sprung through 
ere it was half opened. A place to make the heart sink 
was that into which their strange guide so strangely led. 
It was a large hall, with the atmosphere of a charnel- 
house, dimly lighted by the gas lamp that flared against 
one of its iron-grated windows. Around the walls were 
ranged low iron bedsteads, upon one of which the dog had 
already thrown himself. " And have they let you in at 
last. Governor ?" said a feeble voice ; " I have to thank 
them for that, at all events. You've had a weary watch 
of it, this many a night — almost as sad a one as mine — 
while I have listened to fhee, old comrade. Well, I was 
not without one friend at the Castle, after all!*' To one 
of the listeners the sound of that voice revealed the name 
and the story of the speaker. "Was this well done, 
Ambrose 7" exclaimed the young nobleman, with more of 
sorrow than anger in his tone ; " why did you leave with- 
out making known your cause of complaint to me ? Such 
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a place as this for a faithful servant of my house ! Yet, it 

may be, the lesson shall not be witliout its use." 

• • • • • 

Peace and plenty soon restored the old follower and 
his dog to health and vigour : and often as Lord Derwent 
and his friend encountered them in their rambles round 
the domain, the former would observe, with a smile, "I do, 
sometimes, make a close thing of it ; but you see, as I told 
you, / am never too late^ notwithstanding" 



INSCRIPTION ON A CIGAR CASE: 

BENEATH THE PORTRAIT OP A PAVOURITE TERRIER, THAT 

BELONGED TO THE WRITER. 



To One alone that, through a chequer'd fate, 

I knew, who loved the man, and not his state : — 

To One that, let or good or ill betide, 

No lure could tempt to wander from my aide ; 

Nor win away th' impassion'd look that bum'd 

In the soft eye that ever on me tum'd — 

Whom no caprice could weary or estrange, 

No chance could influence — no fortune change — 

That still, in all, was honest, fond, and true, 

I fain would pay the tribute that is due ; 

And, seeing men would doubt such truth could be, 

In mortal love, or human constancy. 

To prove the purpose, and the praise sincere, 

I caused the answer to be painted here. 

J. W. C. 
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TRAITS OF THE FOX AND THE RED-DEER. 

WITH SOME REMARKS ON HtJNTING GENERALLY. 
BT THE HONOURABLE GRANTLEY P. BERKELEY, M. P. 



In many of our pastimes and pleasures connected with 
the sports of the field, wherein the hound forms the chief 
source of gratification, men, who style themselves hunts- 
men, are too often apt to think that, if they have a hard 
head and fast heels, they are in possession of all that is 
required to entitle them to be esteemed a proficient in the 
noble art of woodcraft ; whereas, in real truth, a fool may 
equally mar, or fail to elicit the true beauties of the chase, 
as well as he may mystify the deliberations of the senate, 
or ruin, with the rude hand of ignorance, any of the more 
beautiful arrangements of art or nature. It is not any of 
the isolated facts of screaming as you go, blowing the 
horn, hearing and seeing the hounds, riding over fences, 
or distancing competitors, that render the chase the most 
agreeable pastime in the world ; but it is a mixture of 
them all, with a thorough knowledge of the nature of the 
pursuing and pursued, and a keen and quick comprehen- 
sion of passing events, crowded and hurried as they 
quickly succeed each other on the mind of the able ob- 
server ; together with a general love of nature, of her beau- 
tiful face, and the sweet perfumes which arise from her 
embosomed woods and flowers, which render the hunting- 
field so delicious to tlie different senses of the sensible 
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man. Take the first green field you enter on with your 
twenty couples of four-footed friends (and to thoroughly 
enjoy the full harmony and work of a pack of hounds, no 
huntsmair should leave his kennel with less), and observe 
the pleasures that are there. Fresh from a night's rest, 
the world, as it were, before you, you sit on your favourite 
horse, with spirits so joyously similar to his own, that, as 
he bounds, and, af^er his fashion, rejoices beneath you, 
you feel in your heart that you could return him squeak 
for squeak. The many twinkling stems of the pack keep 
all alive around, while every moment some glossy member 
of the dappled cry comes prancing back with smiling eyes, 
and gives a gently playful " bow-wow-wow T' in that 
musical note natural to the tongue of the hound, as much 
as to say — " Are we not happy together ?" A clever 
huntsman should be as well acquainted with each indi- 
vidual in his pack, as the schoolmaster is with the boys 
around his desk, and should have a similar insight into 
their dispositions. Each hound should love him as a lap- 
dog loves its lady, and should seek his presence under 
diflficulty and danger, certain alike of counsel or protec- 
tion ; but having, in other places, touched on these mat- 
ters, we will proceed with a few anecdotes and remarks, 
arising, and obtained from, personal experience. 

The chase of the hart, or red deer (not of the buck, 
as some of my friends have termed him, a stag and a buck 
being two different animals), requires less craftiness on the 
part of the huntsman, than that of the wily fox. The hart 
has a stronger scent, is generally enlarged from a cart, can 
be viewed wherever he goes, and even slotted, or marked, 
by his footsteps ; whereas the fox has first to be found in 
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the wild and tangled covers of his haunt, and, when found, 
is difficult to be viewed. He often leaves scarce a line of 
scent, and sometimes none at all ; while, at the same time, 
he keeps his wits as well as his legs at work, to baffle his 
pursuers. 

The stag trusts to a bold trial of strength and speed ; 
and the only time he condescends to think, or use his 
brains, is, when a river offers, or brings him to a cool 
state of contemplation. In water I have known him adopt 
one or two cunning shifls to baffle his pursuers, such as 
lying down under an overhanging bush, or among reeds, 
with only just his nose and face above water, or by going 
a long way up or down the stream, and then, with a slight 
ring, returning to the foiled ground of the previous run, 
and retracing every yard of the line he had come over. 
To show sport with staghounds, there is much to be con- 
sidered that is artificial, as well as natural ; and a hunts- 
man should be a good actor, as well as a good naturalist, 
to have everything in perfection. In hunting fox, and 
in the chase of the stag, men are not apt to attend suf- 
ficiently to the reasoning qualities of the animal. For 
instance, if, in the hunting of the former, they have drawn 
some fine gorse cover, in the best part of their country, 
chopped one fox in it, and then had a fine run from it with 
a second, in a very short time after, perhaps within three 
weeks, the huntsman, yielding to the foolish wish of the 
crowd, would fix to go to that same gorse again, on 
account of its local and lately increased popularity, and, 
if the gorse was not backed by adjacent woodlands, 
affording a further draw, be certain of affording to his 
field a blank day. 
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If hounds chop a fox in a gorse cover, and sprinkle 
the bushes with his fur and blood, other sensible animals 
of his tribe would be as much aware of it as men would be 
of a murder; and until time shall have obliterated the 
stain of the event, the spot will be sedulously avoided, and 
the fox*s kennel will be far away. I have seen many 
instances of tliis; and when a gorse has not been out of my 
way, in the draw of the day, to please the ignorant, and to 
test the fact to my own observation, I have run the hounds 
through, and ever experienced the same result. 

To those who knew me when living at Harrold Hall, 
and hunting Bedfordshire, I would instance Thurleigh 
Gorse. I chopped one fox in it, which the hounds broke 
up in the thick furze so quickly, that I could only get 
from them the head and the brush — the latter ornaments 
my fire-side now ; a second fox, nevertheless, waited in 
the same cover, into whom we ran, afler a brilliant thirty- 
five minutes over the best of the open. During that 
season, though the country immediately adjacent was fairly 
off for foxes — fairly off, and not right well off, because an 
enemy to the fox had the shooting of a large and favourite 
wood, lying near — I never found in Thurleigh Gorse 
again. On entering that country, in the first instance, I 
found Odell Wood, a beautiful cover, between 400 and 
500 acres, lying close to my kennel, regarded by the field 
of people, gentlemen, and others, as the safety place of 
hunted foxes, and the abortive termination to sport in that 
vicinity. In short, when running there with a beaten fox, 
I was once requested to stop my hounds from the animal 
they had half vanquished, and to go and draw for a fresh 
one. My reply to the request was a very short negative. 
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that I loved my hounds too much to interfere with an 
expected triumph, and that neither foxes nor men should 
master me in a country over which I held command. The 
result was, that I killed that fox in that wood, and many 
others afterwards, giving the fox to the hounds in the 
rides of the cover, and sometimes in the bushes ; the effect 
of this was soon apparent. Foxes would rattle through 
that severe wood, by the rides, fearing to stay in the 
dangerous quarters ; and, in drawing it, it soon became 
necessary to push forward down wind to its extremities, a 
whipper-in, and two or three farmers on whom I could 
rely, such as Messrs. Boulton, Whitworth, Sec. &c., to give 
me a holloa ; for the moment my voice was heard in speak- 
ing to the hounds, the fox, if there was one, was sure to 
get on foot, and break directly. 

Foxes are sensible enough to find out where they are 
safe ; for the sake of the hounds, and to make tlie foxes 
fly, short running foxes and heavy woodlands must not he 
avoided ; the one must be killed, and the other well 
rattled, and all difficulties vanquished ; it is that which 
insures sport, and turns a bad country into a good one* 
But to return to the stag. As I said before, in this par- 
ticular chase, as we follow it in this country, there is a 
▼ast deal that is artificial, as well as natural, to be 
considered. 

The stag is taken from his park, and confined in close 
places, where he receives his food from the hand of man, 
and, in consequence, gradually loses the fear of him. In 
keeping deer for this purpose, men are apt to forget that» 
to show sport, their wild nature^ not their social qualities^ 
should be cultivated, or kept up ; and a plan, ruinous to 
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sport, is too frequently adopted, by too much familiarity 
between the man and the animal. The less the deer 
sees tlie man who feeds him, the better ; and when a 
deer has been hunted down, never stop your hounds 
from him till they have caught him ; risk his being 
drowned in the water, and hurt in the shed or out-house, 
if he shelters himself in one, rather tlian let him 6nd that 
either the one or the other can afford him shelter, for he 
has sense enough soon to find out when he is safe; and once 
possessedof that fatal knowledge to sport, he will, at all times, 
sooner seek shelter in the known refuge^ than fly before the 
hounds. It was attention to these natural consequences 
which enabled me to afford such sport, while I kept the 
staghounds at Cranford. The nature of the deer was 
studied, as well as the condition of horse and hound ; and 
the deer from the park at Berkeley Castle, became as 
celebrated as the blood of tl^ie hounds we have for so many 
years used. At the close of the hunting season, the deer 
were returned to the wild park of the Castle, to forget, 
among their fellows, the faults of their artificial education. 
So alive to the place of safety have I known deer to 
become, that, -when forced out of the cart for the day's 
hunting, if the door was not immediately shut, they would 
jump in again. When they have attained this state of 
tameness, or knowledge, they are fit only to be turned into 
the park for life. 

At this moment there is in the park, at Berkeley, a 
bald-faced hind, that, at Cranford, afforded me three-and- 
twenty of my best runs. She was the most gallant crea- 
ture in existence. Enlarge her where you would, she 
seemed to have a way of selecting the best line of country, 
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and nothing could turn or stop her. On — on she flew, till 
she was tired, and then only she showed a knowledge of 
her artificial state ; for, if run into in a wide piece of water, 
she would seek me or my brother for protection, come to 
the side of the pond, or river, and, without a struggle, 
allow us to put our whips round her neck, and capture her 
in safety. When I gave up the staghounds, at Cranford, 
she was enlarged, for life, in the park at Berkeley, and at 
this moment— and, for a deer, at an immense age — she 
walks about at the head of the herd, unharmed by all 
her adventures ! 

In the capture of hunted deer, particularly when they 
have been stags of any head, I have, of course, seen many 
amusing adventures : houses stormed, and steady, middle- 
aged, and unoffending gentlemen, unceremoniously butted 
in different parts of their persons ; but though anger, and 
even blows, have sometimes arisen, as a probable conse- 
quence, yet, nine times out of ten, good humour and 
mirth from the assailed and assailing, arising from the 
temporary inconvenience of individuals, have crowned the 
day's diversions, and banished from the field all unworthy 
recollections. 
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HINTS TO ANGLERS. 

PROBABLY BT THE LATE JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. 



It is absolutely necessary to go out of town after the 
mouth of August, and to do a little sporting talk when you 
return. Therefore, if your feelings are known to be too 
refined to admit of your firing off a loaded gun, you will 
have to adopt the "gentle art" as the object of your " fancy." 
Angling has certainly this advantage, that although you 
may find no enjoyment in the actual practice of it, you 
may, notwithstanding, claim a sort of sentimental attach- 
ment to it, founded on its rural nature. If this be your 
view, you should gather a quotation or two from old Isaak, 
about daisied meads and honeysuckle hedgerows, which 
will, doubtless, be found somewhere, or in the moon if 
you turn her over. It may not be amiss to learn his Song 
to the Milkmaid ; and if you can, immediately after, favour 
your friends with her reply, with something like the appro- 
priate simplicity of manner and action, it will add to their 
entertainment. 

But, perhaps, your attachment to fishing is more ration- 
ally plataniCf and you agree with us, that its chief attrac- 
tion lies in the ability it gives to enjoy a vast deal more of 
good eating and drinking than one could manage without 
it. It is delightful even to think of the breakfast one makes 
when the dear girls remind us, as they sweeten our tea, 
or help us to muffin, that we are going from home, and 
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don*t know when we may be back, and thus induce us, 
" nothing loath," to draw a little upon the anticipated appe- 
tite to be created by our intended exertions. Rolls, eggs, 
chops, fish, ham, coffee, and cogniac — how satisfactory are 
one's feelings after such a climax ! Having acted upon 
Captain Dalgetty*s campaigning principle, and "garri- 
soned the fortress as if for three days," put the remainder 
in the basket beside the fowls, tongue, sherry, and botded 
porter. They will be a capital source of consolation, if 
you have no other sport. 

If you think you may get wearied, we need hardly re- 
commend you to take a portable stool with you. You are 
likely to meet with none but load-stools at the water-side. 
Of course you would wish to look knowing : therefore 
wear a French jelly-bag cap, with a long, hanging crown 
and tassel, and put your lines and flies inside. If the 
points of the latter trouble your head a little, they will be 
the less likely to be blown away when you lifl your cap to 
get them out : and if they do drop out, and fall in the 
water, they will not be altogether lost, but will serve to 
bait the stream for you. You can't have too many pockets 
to your fishing-jacket: it looks business-like. And as 
flies are plaguy catchy things, and tvlll be hooking every 
thing but what they ought, if they now and then fasten in 
your coat, it needs only a slit with one of the numerous 
blades of your sportsman's knife, and they are free again. 

Your ardour will no doubt hurry you to the scene of 
action at your best pace. This will be a little painful so 
soon afler so redoubtable a breakfast ; but if you should be 
overpowered with heat and perspiration, you have only to 
hasten into the water, and commence business, and you 
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will soon feel a grateful chill, as much allied to rheumatism 
and ague as to heat and fever. We may here venture 
an opinion, that pumps of japanned leather would be the 
best thing to wade in ; for, besides the appearance (which 
is something, whatever people may pretend), instead of 
being injured, like other leather, by water, it is the 
common application for renovating the ** patent ;" and if 
the high-lows admit tlie water, they approach the nearer to 
the Irishman's brogues, and let it the quicker out again. 

You are not so young, we dare say, as ever to ask leave 
to angle anywhere ; because, if you are refused, you can- 
not so well afterwards fish (which of course you mean to 
do) without a deliberate trespass. Whereas, if you have 
never asked, and are caught walking coolly into a pre- 
serve, it is only a mistake (from ignorance) ; and on being 
turned off, you are no worse than if you had asked, and 
been refused. By-the-bye, in such a case never give your 
name. We rather think it is not wanted for any good. 

We need not recommend you to buy all the tackle you 
can pick up. You may not be able to foresee that you 
shall want it, but then, " keep a thing for seven years, and 
you will find a use for it." On the other hand, if you 
throw away a chance of buying, you will be sure to ima- 
gine, next time you are unsuccessful, that the scarlet and 
sky-blue insect which you let slip, might now have been the 
very ticket for fish. And who can say it would not ? 

But as to carrying all your tackle with you, that would 
be out of the question. And if it were not, you w^ould not 
be such a spooney as that slow old fogrum your uncle, 
whom you have seen laying out his flies, and looking over 
his rod and tackle, before starting to the water, as if he 
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were not sure they were his own. If you find, on coming 
to the river-side, that your line is not looped, or, perhaps, 
that your reel or fishing-book, flies and all, are forgotten 
at home, the case is not altogether hopeless, but may be 
remedied by a walk of five or six miles and back ; or, at 
the worst, if you lose that day, you may possibly be able 
to return the next, provided the weather suit your pur- 
pose. " Carpe diem," was an ancient attempt at a 
wretched pun, but does not apply here, as we were speak- 
ing of trout. 

You will find it delightful to take a party of your ac- 
quaintance with you to the water. They will amuse you 
with talking and romping, pushing each other into it, 
and the like: and if you cliance to catch a fish, they 
will cheer you on to greater exertions, which, of course, 
ought to be crowned with greater success. They may 
also be made useful by being sent into the river, some 
above, and some below your position, to herd the fish 
towards you, so as you may be sure of their being brought 
to see your tackle, when, of course, your skill will do the 
rest Take care, however, not to be taken in by mistaking 
pebbles, wickedly thrown by your friends, for fish rising : 
nor betray undue anxiety by hurrying to the spot, and 
casting carefiilly over the supposed ripple, for this might 
excite their ill-timed merriment, and would gratify them 
by the undeserved success of what is a very poor joke. 

You may not, perhaps, consider it wortli your while to 
waste your time by fishing during rain, or soon afler it ; 
seeing that the water being then discoloured, the fish will 
not distinguish between your beautifully made flies, and 
the natural ones. This is a disadvantage you will not be 
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subject to in clear water, in which you may see that the 
fish acknowledge the rareness of your imitations by a 
backward and bashful respect, and might be tempted to a 
nearer inspection of them — if they did not see the sting at 
their tails. 

If you see an experienced, elderly gentleman catch a 
good fish, that is the place for you. Go to it immediately : 
the closer to him the better. His fish may have relations 
looking for it. The gentleman may be a leetle crusty, but 
it is mere jealousy. 

When you begin, hold your breath, lest you frighten 
the fish. If you do occasionally draw it the harder in 
consequence, still it will be only at intervals. Slip stoop- 
ing along the edge of the bank ; and as your head and 
body will naturally incline in a graceful curve over the 
water, extend your left hand cunningly behind you over 
the bank. This will serve to preserve your balance, and 
may chance, upon occasion, to save you from falling into 
the water, by enabling you to catch a bush, if there should 
be one just in the way. 

Throw always a very long line. That is a point of emu- 
lation amongst crack hands when necessary. If you feel 
any difficulty about it, and be apt to catch the ground, or 
get it into troublesome knots, or coil it about your own 
body, these may, perhaps, be avoided by every time 
carrying back the fly and line to their utmost stretch, 
and laying them out straight on the ground behind you, and 
then taking up the rod, and whipping them over your head. 
But this mode is not infalUble ; and it requires that patience 
and perseverance said to be possessed by the true angler 
only. 
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When you come amongst trees, it may be well to give 
your rod and line a free sweep round your head, in order 
to see whether they are within reach of your hook, and to 
clear the way for subsequent casts — if your tackle be strong 
enough. If by this means you become hooked in the 
branches (which may happen), you will get free at once by 
a smart pull, and save time. If you don't find this method 
answer, you will adopt some other next time. 

Use a large, strong rod. As it is exercise that Is 
wanted by the gentlemanly angler, it will give you consi- 
derably more than a small one. It will also enable you to 
play the fish, as it is called, by suspending him beneath 
heaven and earth, like the sign of the gilded rod and trout, 
which first excited your piscatory propensities. 

Take a line of corresponding weight, and be sure to 
make it tell on the water, at every throw ; else how are 
the fish to be made aware of your being there, so as to 
give you the desired opportunity ? 

Whip tlie fish out of the water at once, if they are heavy 
enough to be worth while. If you succeed in doing so, 
you make sure of them, which is the essence of the busi- 
ness. If they won't come, you will at least break off and 
get away yourself, which is the next consideration ; for we 
need not say it would be both troublesome and dangerous 
to be caught against your will by Mr. Scales, instead of 
catching him. 

If the fish make a rush away with the line, of course you 
know how to stop him. Seize the line with your hand, and 
pull him up. It's odds but you prove the stronger — if 
nothing gives way. 

There are some impertinent people to be met with ; 
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that's a fact. If any such ask whether you caught all 
your fish yourself, you need not give a direct answer 
(unless you did), but may ask, in return, if he thinks you 
didn't, or the like. If you have been accompanied by a 
skilful friend, who, through some unaccountable luck, has 
been more successful than you, it is more easily managed, 
and you may, perhaps, get the credit of an equal share of 
the whole take, by letting fall such an expression as " We 
caught so and so." If you have had only your own indi- 
vidual exertions to trust to, and these by singular bad luck 
have enabled you to capture but one, or perhaps a couple, of 
young and inexperienced thumbkins, it is surely consistent 
with the strictest propriety to say you have caught "a few," 
— for you cannot call them more. 

Never allow any brother of the angle to outcrow you on 
the subject of his piscatory exploits. Even although he 
should produce more fish in his basket than you, yet 
remember not to forget (which fishermen are sometimes 
apt to do) those of large size which you hooked (and that 
is really the catching of them), although they were after- 
wards lost by some mere accident or other, just when you 
intended to get them out of the water. 

If you have fished the whole day without a rise, it is a 
sign that the fish are not taking. You may safely put 
off your sport till another opportunity. 
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LA BELLE TOLOTAH. 

BY H. U. PrRLET, ESQ. 



We were several days in ascending the Obscache ; at 
times paddling swiflly along its rich alluvial banks, covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, beside which the deep, dark 
waters of the river flowed with gentle current ; and then, 
again, toiling and struggling up a boiling rapid, in some 
narrow, rocky pass, where the pent-up waters were broken 
and lashed into foam, ere they regained their usual steady 
and placid course. On one occasion we encountered a 
rapid which, although long and violent, ran quite straight, 
and our Indians insisted that we could surmount it without 
a decharge; but in this they seemed likely to be mistaken, 
for twice we nearly gained the top, yet on each occasion 
had we failed, and been compelled to return to the bottom, 
and recommence the ascent Before starting for the third 
time, the trim of the canoes was altered, and we moved up 
the lower half of the rapid very slowly ; then, by despe- 
rate efforts of strength, combined with great skill and 
dexterity, we succeeded in getting over the upper pitch, 
and pushed into an eddy, where we paused to take breath. 
The rocks here were of fine grey sandstone, lying hori- 
zontally in thin sheets, with the different layers very dis- 
tinctly marked ; and as the banks of the stream were quite 
perpendicular, they bore much resemblance to a lofty 
stone wall of ancient workmanship. From between two 
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of the layers of sandstone we observed a jet of water, 
gushing out with considerable force, and, as it looked cool 
and inviting, we landed to refresh ourselves with a draught 
from the living spring. Cups were hastily filled, and 
eagerly quaffed ; but, oh ! what grimaces and contortions 
followed ! It was a powerfully impregnated mineral 
spring, destitute of smell, but, when swallowed, of great 
effect, and we had the satisfaction of being treated to an 
aperient draught, quite gratuitously and unexpectedly. 

In ascending the river we found abundance of small 
trout everywhere, and amused ourselves with taking them 
from the canoes as we glided along, and in shooting what- 
ever came in our way. We met with numbers of the 
tee-tee- squass, the green sandpipers, which, during the 
summer season, frequent the margins of inland streams, 
where they are generally found in pairs. They run very 
swiftly along the shores, and often into the shallows of the 
water ; for they can swim a little, their feet being partially 
webbed, and the feathers, on the under part of their 
bodies, close and waterproof, like those of the swimming 
birds. The tee-tee-squass, as the Milicetes call them, are 
noisy birds, yet the shrill and wailing cries they utter are 
rather pleasant, as they serve to break the silent stillness 
of the lonely streams. We shot them as they flitted from 
side to side of the river, always, when disturbed, flying up 
the stream, and so keeping before us ; they were exceed- 
ingly fat, and most delicious eating. When not torn by 
the shot, and carefully stripped of the feathers, and 
dressed, their bodies looked very like little lumps of 
butter. 

Occasionally we landed to shoot pigeons, and amuse 
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oorselves in the forest ; but as the weather was very warm 
and dry, it became necessary to push on briskly, as the 
river fell rapidly. We reached the beginning of the 
portage in the afternoon of an exceedingly hot day, and 
then proceeded to make up our packs, intending to march 
across to the head waters of the Chemenpeek, distant 
about three miles, and there encamp for the night, leaving 
the canoes to be brought over the next morning. From 
the carelessness of some of the parties, who had formerly 
crossed the portage, in neglecting to extinguish their camp 
fires (a duty no thorough woodsman neglects), all the 
forest trees and shrubs had been burned for a considerable 
distance around ; a few of the naked and sapless trunks, 
blackened and charred by the fire, were yet standing ; but 
the greater portion, as they gradually decayed, had, from 
time to time, been thrown down by violent winds, and 
they lay across the portage in the wildest confusion and 
entanglement. We could perceive traces of an old path, 
but it had not, apparently, been used for many years, and 
was now so covered and choked up with fallen timber, as 
to render it exceedingly laborious and fatiguing, and, in 
many places, almost impossible to get through, without 
the free use of the axe to clear the way. No description 
can do justice to the difficulty of passing through a piece 
of " burnt wood," where the trees have fallen, and cover 
the ground with massive network ; and encumbered as we 
were with our heavy packs, guns, rods, and spears, which 
it was frequently necessary to lay down, in order to use 
the axes, our progress was necessarily slow. To add to 
our discomfort, there was not a breath of air stirring, to 
temper the sufibcating heat, or relieve us from the tor- 

M 
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menting stings of the musquitoes and black flies, which 
assailed us in perfect clouds, covering our necks and tena- 
pies with blood, and setting us half mad with the irritation 
arising from their incessant bites. The stifling heat, and 
motionless state of the atmosphere, were suddenly relieved 
by the rush and roar of one terrific blast of wind, which 
barely preceded the vivid flash of tlie forked lightning, 
and the loud and startling crash of the heavy thunder; the 
rain followed, not in drops, but in perfect sheets, as if a 
floodgate had just been opened, and the water allowed to 
pour down upon the parched and thirsty earth in one 
unbroken colunm. We had been so long delayed in toil- 
ing and struggling among the *' cross timber," that night 
fell ere we had effected one-half the distance across the 
portage. Although wet to the skin with the first plump 
of the rain, and our packs greatly increased in weight by 
the water they had absorbed, we still struggled on to reach 
the shelter of the green-wood, which we expected to find 
on the banks of the Chemenpeek, having had a distant 
view of it just before sunset. The night was intensely 
dark ; and we should not have been able to proceed but for 
the vivid lightning, the flashes of which followed each 
other in such rapid succession, as to light up the wild and 
dreary scene around us with one continued lurid glare, 
giving a most unearthly appearance to the dry and withered 
remains of the half-burnt and blackened trees, which were 
tossed together in every variety of form and position. 
Nothing could be more desolate or appalling than the 
i^pearance of that " burnt country," so utterly destitute of 
vegetation, and afibrding not the slightest shelter from the 
pelting of the storm ; viewed, as we saw it, by the light- 
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Ding's flash, amid a torrent of rain, the heavy thunder 
booming and crashing arowid us, and the wind sweeping 
over it in fitful gusts of the most violent character. 

With the heavy loads which pressed upon us, it was no 
easy task to make our way through the fallen timber which 
obstructed our path; but, resolutely struggling on, our 
perseverance was at length rewarded: we reached the 
shelter of the green-wood, and the Indians quickly threw 
down their packs, and prepared to encamp. Sabbatis 
struck a light, and set fire to the pendulous bark of a grey 
birch tree, which, wet as it was, instantly blazed all along 
the trunk, even to the very top— a height of some thirty 
or forty feet. This enormous natural torch enabled us to 
select our ground^ and then two salmon spears being 
thrust into the ground with a gentle slope, a Mackintosh 
cloak was stretched across them, at once giving shelter to 
ourselves and the stores. A roaring fire next gave a 
cheerful appearance to the spot, rousing our spirits with 
its genial glow, and the promise of comfort which it 
afforded. The Indians exerted themselves with great 
spirit and alacrity, and we soon had the satisfaction of 
finding ourselves in a dry camp, with a blazing fire in 
front, the prospect of a warm supper, and snug sleeping 
quarters, let the storm rage as it might. An almost incre- 
dibly short space of time sufficed to convert a dreary spot 
in the lonely wilderness into a habitation for man, and to 
vest it with many of the signs and tokens of active life and 
human enjoyment ; and now that our toils for the night 
were over, we ate our supper, enjoyed our jokes, and sank 
into deep sleep, lulled by the low rolling of the thunder, as 
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it died away in the distance, and the soft patter of the rain, 
which fell gently and steadily on our wigwam. 

We slept long and soundly, nor did we rouse until the 
sun had attained considerable height, penetrating the thick 
wood in which we were encamped with his bright and 
cloudless beams, and displaying to great advantage the 
varied hues of the foliage around us, refreshed and height- 
ened by the recent rain, which yet clung to it in crystal 
drops. The Indians had quietly departed before we were 
awake, to bring up the canoes from the Obscache, and, 
during their absence, we prepared and ate our breakfast ; 
after which came the task of cleaning our fire-arms, which 
were in very unserviceable condition. Our blankets and 
clothes had been dried by the great fire kept up during the 
night, and a very few hours saw us again on the march, 
with everything refitted, and in good order ; the morning 
air, cleared by the violence of the thunder-storm, was 
balmy and exhilarating as it came to us, loaded with the 
delightful odours of the verdant forest. A quarter of a 
mile brought us to the banks of the Chemenpeek, and, 
notwithstanding the rain which had fallen the preced- 
ing night, its waters afforded the most perfect contrast 
to those of the Obscache, and were bright beyond belief. 
The river was clear almost to a fault, for we could see 
scores of beautiful trout swimming about, even when 
standing at some little distance from the water's edge : we 
caught a few, and were delighted with the brilliancy of 
their appearance, so very different from the dark fish we 
had for some days been taking in the other river. The 
flies we found it necessary to use in the bright waters of 
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the Chemenpeek, were small and neat, and of quiet colours, 
and our finest and most perfect casting-lines were required 
to ensure success ; while, in the brown flood of the Obs- 
cache, we had used the largest and gaudiest flies, with the 
coarsest tackle, and taken any number of fish we thought 
proper. 

Two days were spent in descending the Chemenpeek, 
which we found had, in general, a gravelly and rocky 
bottom, and was much obstructed by shallow rapids : 
these caused considerable delay, as they were seldom deep 
enough to shoot without endangering the canoes. On the 
morning of the third day we found the water deepen, and 
we made rapid progress ; after a run of a few miles we 
shot a long rapid, and at the foot met the flood-tide. Here 
we halted, and in four hours' fishing at the tail of the 
rapid, just where the fresh and salt water mingled, the 
captain and myself caught upwards of 200 trout, the 
smallest of which weighed nearly a pound, and the largest 
about four pounds, or, perhaps, more. These fish differed 
widely from those found in the upper part of the same 
river ; they were well-fed sea-trout, fresh-run, very short 
in proportion to their depth and thickness, possessing great 
activity and strength, the most powerful fish, and most 
difficult to kill, of any I have met with in British America. 
In springing at the small, gaudy salmon-flies, which they 
preferred to all others, they threw themselves entirely out 
of the water, and we found it absolutely necessary to 
restrict ourselves to one fly only, as, if more were on the 
line, two or three fish would be hooked at the same time, 
when they would all be lost, and it were well if the casting- 
line did not also go with them. Take it all in all, it is one 
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of the most splendid spots for fly-Rshing in New Bruns- 
wick. Almost every tide brings fresh-run fish from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, which ascend no fivther up the 
river than the foot of the rapid, where they remain for a 
season to taste the fresh water, and thus an inexhaustible 
supply is furnished to the sportsman. 

With the ebb-tide we found the fishing fall off; then 
we dined on a splendid boiled fish, the flesh of which was 
of a bright red, and very firm, with snowy curds between 
the flakes, a proof of the excellence of its condition. 
Our provisions were nearly exhausted, and it was neces- 
sary we should proceed to the coast to obtain a fresh 
supply ; so we took advantage of the strong ebb-tide, and 
made good progress down the river. We had not pro- 
ceeded many miles, when we found that it opened into a 
wide estuary, over which sported numerous flocks of sea- 
fowl, of various descriptions, some upon the waters, and 
others upon the wing; among the latter the tern were 
most conspicuous, and they afforded us fine sport in 
shooting them from the canoes. When one was brought 
down, hundreds would hover over the fidlen bird, uttering 
their peculiar mournfiil cry, and we amused ourselves in 
dropping them right and left, until quite tired of the 
sport, when we gathered the product of the forage. The 
tern adds considerably to the interest of places it fre- 
quents, by the freedom and rapidity of its movements^ 
and the plaintive wailings of its voice ; they are birds of 
light weight, but clean and firm made, with very long 
pointed wings and forked tails. Their length is between 
eight and nine inches, with more than a foot and a half in 
the stretch of the wings ; the upper part of the body, the 
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wings, and the tail, are a pale bluish grey ; the top of the 
head is black, while all the under parts of the body are 
pure white ; the legs and feet are of a bright red colour, 
and so is the bill, all but the dp, which is black. The 
terns career over the waters much in the same manner that 
swallows do over the land, whence they are sometimes 
called sea-swallows ; the style in which they twitch down 
to seize the small fishes and fry that are near the surface 
of the water, is really very splendid ; and one knows not 
whether most to admire their rapidity of flight, or facility 
of descent to tip the sur&ce of the water, and instantly 
again to ascend and be on the wing. How they can see 
with such imerring certainty, and change their motion so 
instantaneously from the forward rush of the wing to an 
absolute perpendicular descent, as if it were a stone or 
piece of lead falling, is a matter which cannot be very well 
explained, or even understood ; but that they do it 
is certain ; and as vision is the only sense they can have 
to guide them, their powers in that respect must be 
wonderful. 

We shot several varieties of plover, and a few of the 
sea-ducks, or divers ; but these last are very difficult to 
get at; and as we were now in the country of the 
Micmacs, whose camps we saw at a distance, we left off 
shooting, and pulled towards a cove where we noticed a 
large number of wigwams, determined to take up our 
quarters among them, not much to the satisfaction of our 
Milicetes, who dislike their neighbours exceedingly, and 
avoid intercourse with them as much as possible. 

The Micmacs were formerly a very fierce and power* 
ful tribe of Indians, who possessed the whole of Nova 
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Scotia, and all the eastern coast of New Brunswick to the 
Baie des Chaleurs, where the River Nepisiguit formed the 
boundary between them and the Mohawks, a brave and 
numerous people, yet more fierce, and not so deceitful as 
the Micmacs. 

The Mohawks are long since extinct in this part of 
British America, and I am not aware that any of the real 
descendants of this high-spirited and untameable people 
can now be said to exist. They defended the country 
which the Great Spirit had given them, with stem resolu- 
tion and unflinching intrepidity, maintaining a proud inde- 
pendence to the last : — they died, but yielded not. 

The Micmacs are still scattered along our eastern 
coast in very considerable numbers ; they are a people 
much attached to the sea-side, seldom wandering far from 
it ; whence the Milicetes, who delight in penetrating into 
the depths of the forest, and roaming among the lakes and 
streams in the interior of the Province, call them " salt- 
water Indians," always speaking of them with great con- 
tempt, from their want of skill in hunting, and their 
disregard of the mysteries of wood-craft, upon which the 
Milicetes so much pride themselves. . 

On reaching the wigwams, we found that they were 
deserted, but that the occupants had not been long gone, 
for the ashes of their fires were still warm ; so we selected 
the most comfortable camp, which we occupied for the 
night, our Indians desiring us to keep our guns loaded 
near our heads, in readiness for immediate use, in case we 
should be suddenly disturbed, and any difficulty take 
place. The night passed off quietly, and the morning 
meal completely finished all our stores; the bread-bag 
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was shaken, and produced little but dust; the last scrap of 
meat was eaten, and the tin tea-canister emitted nothing 
but a hollow sound; so swallowing the last coup of 
brandy, we paddled about ten miles to the mouth of the 
river, where we found some three or four ships from 
Britain, at anchor, loading with timber inside an extensive 
sand-bar, which, acting as a breakwater, warded off from 
the haven the effects of the heavy rolling surf which 
continually thundered in upon it We boarded the first 
ship we neared, and my friend and myself scrambled up 
her lofty sides, greatly astonishing the worthy skipper by 
the purity of our English, he having mistaken us for a 
party of Milicetes, as we wore the dress of that tribe, and 
not having been shaved for some time, were not, at first, 
suspected to be '* children of the pale faces." We soon 
explained our position, and related our adventures in the 
forest, stating that we needed an outfit of stores for 
our return, which the skipper, a right hearty fellow, and 
true son of the ocean, agreed to fiirnish, inviting us, in 
the meantime, to join him at his early dinner. The 
fish and fowl in our canoes were handed up for the use 
of the ship's company, and our light barks were lefl 
towing astern of the heavy timber-ship, thus affording 
the most perfect contrast imaginable; the canoe, all 
lightness, grace, and beauty — ^the ship, heavy, black, and 
clumsy, a floating mountain in comparison to our fairy- 
like crafl. 

We had a capital dinner, and the skipper gave us some 
excellent Schiedam, which he had brought from Hamburg, 
the last port he had visited ; after the cloth was drawn, he 
produced meerschaums and cigars, apologizing for having 

N 
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no wine fit to offer us, and regretting that all he had on 
board consisted of some weak, wishy-washy French trash, 
not fit for an Englishman to drink, with which he had 
been cheated in Hamburg. At our request the steward 
brought a bottle, from the taper neck of which we ex- 
tracted a very long cork, and found the contents to be 
capital claret ; we praised it much, and drank freely, but 
the skipper declined joining, preferring, instead, to pledge 
us in schnapSf rather than let any of " the sour French 
stuff" down his case-hardened throat, and so all parties 
were satisfied. He told us that the Acadians on the 
coast (descendants of the French, who were the first 
settlers) brought him excellent oysters daily, at the mode- 
rate rate of one shilling per bushel ; that they charged a 
halfpenny each for lobsters, which he had latterly refused 
to give, they being so exceedingly plentiful in the harbour ; 
that the sailors, at work on the raf^ of timber alongside* 
were continually killing them with the boat-hooks and 
pike-poles, and catching them in pieces of net, and even 
bread-bags, fastened to hoops from the provision casks. 
The skipper assured us that, from the hour of his arrival 
in the river, the ship's coppers had never been clear of 
lobsters night or day, and that he was so heartily tired and 
disgusted with seeing them continually caught, boiled, torn 
to pieces, and devoured, that he should never wish to see 
a lobster again so long as he lived. 

Our Indians were most hospitably regaled in the fore- 
castle, and were highly delighted with their visit to the 
ship, and the reception with which they met ; but as we 
had all feasted to oar heart's content, it was thought 
advisable for us to be off, and resume our forest life. 
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The skipper, with true English hospitality, insisted on 
fitting us out most abundantly with the stores we needed ; 
and after heartily shaking hands with him, and thanking 
him for his exceeding kindness, we seated ourselves in 
the canoes, when we found that, in addition to a liberal 
allowance of claret, he had added sundry square Dutch 
flasks of his favourite Schiedam, interspersed with a 
number of neat little bottles of Copenhagen cherry- 
brandy. Against this excess of generosity we remon- 
strated, without effect ; while the worthy skipper stood in 
the gangway, hat in hand, and his jolly red face glowing 
in the evening sun, prepared to give us a cheer at parting. 
We pushed off, and then we had three cheers from the 
ship's company, such cheers as sailors, and British sailors 
only, can give ! One of the blue jackets, who was on the 
raft of timber alongside, in the excess o£ his zeal, flung 
hu tarpaulin into the air, and, attempting to catch it as it 
fell, missed his foot, and pitched headlong into the water ; 
our canoes were turned like lightning to push to his 
assistance ; but, as he rose, a messmate caught him with a 
boat-hook, and he was safe. Sabattis, on seeing there was 
no further danger, gravely remarked to the sailor who was 
holding on his brother tar by the boat-hook, "Brother, 
you catch 'em bery large lobster dis time I How you boil 
so big one ?" This sally elicited a roar of laughter from 
the joUy tars, who swore the Indian was a right funny 
fellow, and that he should have a glass of grog, and one 
cheer more. 

At length we were fairly off, and with the flood-tide 
proceeded rapidly up the river to the same camp we had 
occupied the night previously. We found the wigwams still 
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tenantless; and we had just secured our stores, and 
lighted a fire, when Mahteen rushed in to announce that 
the Micmacs were coming, and we went forth to receive 
them. They were not, however, the proprietors of the 
wigwam, but a party from a branch of the river higher up, 
who had been down to the coast, gathering shell-fish, and 
shooting sea-fowl ; they were on their return, and, like 
ourselves, had stopped at the camping-place for a night's 
lodging. The Micmac and Milicete languages are en- 
tirely different; yet our Indians managed to converse 
with the new comers in a mixture of French, English, and 
Indian, which made a most extraordinary confusion of 
tongues. We were treated with the utmost civility and 
attention, and the whole of the party, generally stout* 
well-built men, amounting to thirty or more, visited us in 
succession ; they brought us abundance of fine fresh 
oysters, and, in return, we treated them to tea and ship- 
biscuit ; so the evening went off very harmoniously and 
pleasantly. 

A widow and her daughter, who accompanied the 
party, were among the first to visit us, and quite esta- 
blished themselves in our camp, where they were very 
useful in making and helping the tea, assisting us to do 
the honours, and entertain the company. When the last 
visitor had left, the widow told us that her name was 
Keewozoze ; that she was a Milicete, which he had sus- 
pected from the first, as well from the contour of the face, 
as from her speaking the Milicete language quite fluently. 
Her daughter's name, she said, was Tolotah ; she was a 
bright flower of the forest, numbering about sixteen sum- 
mers, whom, firom the moment of her coming, we had 
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been gazing upon and admiring. Tolotah was one of the 
most perfect Indian beauties I ever beheld ; light, easy, 
and graceful in her motions, with a magnificent dark and 
sparkling eye, full of life and intelligence. Her silvery 
voice and sunny smile were really enchanting, quite too 
much, we soon found, for the susceptibility of our young 
Indian, Mahteen, who was speechless with admiration, 
and watched every movement of the fair young squaw, 
and each glance of her bright eye, as if perfectly fasci- 
nated. We complimented Keewozoze on the beauty of 
her daughter; and she told us, with no small share of 
motherly pride and exultation, that her girl was universally 
admired, and greatly sought afler ; that the young French- 
men on the coast extolled her charms exceedingly, always 
calling her " La Belle Tolotah,'* a designation by which 
she had become generaUy known among her tribe. The 
old woman took an opportunity of telling the captain and 
myself, that her daughter had been frequently asked in 
marriage, but that, as yet, no one had struck her fancy, 
which was somewhat wayward and capricious ; and she 
added, that they were on their way to a settlement of the 
Micmacs, where a chief resided, who had lately become a 
widower, and had given Keewozoze to understand that he 
wished her daughter to become his bride, a match she was 
very anxious to bring about ; and she was taking Tolotah 
to the settlement, ostensibly on a visit to a brother-in-law, 
but, in reality, with the expectation of effecting a marriage 
between her and the widowed chief. As* our camp was a 
large one, we invited the old squaw and her daughter to 
remain in it for the night, to which they consented. The 
Indians sat by the fire, sipping tea and chewing biscuit, 
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evincing no desire to rest: we noticed that Mahteen 
seemed to have found the use of his tongue, and had seated 
himself by the side of Tolotah, whom he had engaged in 
close and earnest conversation. She had learned enough 
of the Milicete language from her mother to converse in 
it readily, and she seemed by no means averse to receiving 
the attentions of Mahteen, appearing rather to encourage 
them : as he was a fine-looking young fellow, quick-witted 
and active, with great fluency of speech, and an easy, off- 
hand manner, he seemed well calcidated to win the smiles 
of the petted and half-spoiled beauty of the Micmacs. 
The captain and myself, rolled in our blankets, slept 
soundly until daybreak, when we were roused by the 
general stir and preparation for departure. It was the 
morning of the sabbath, and a calm and beautiful morning 
it was ; the first rays of the rising sun were cast upon us, 
as our little fleet of canoes pushed from the shore, and 
we proceeded briskly up stream with the Micmacs, who 
induced us to accompany them to their settlement, whence 
they assured us we could easily portage to the head- 
waters of a river, called the Misgosquil, which would take 
us down to the St John, by a shorter route than that by 
which we last came. 

We reached the settlement early in the forenoon, and 
spent a rather pleasant day with our new acquaintance* 
but did not feel perfectly at ease, the Micmacs being of a 
more sullen and reserved character than the Milicetes, and 
of much more violent temper. We saw the chief, who 
was desirous of obtaining Tolotah as a wife, and at once 
decided that he was the ugliest Indian we had seen : he 
was old enough to be the father of his intended bride ; 
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but, fancying himself still young and handsome, he com- 
menced paying attentions to Tolotah, which were received 
most ungraciously, for which she was severely rebuked by 
Keewozoze. Then Tolotah, for the first time, began to 
understand the purpose for which she had been brought 
to the settlement, when the proud blood mantled in her 
cheek, and her dark eye flashed forth most fiery glances 
of anger and contempt. In the evening, as my friend and 
myself were strolling by the river-side, we came suddenly 
upon Mahteen and Tolotah, who were conversing, in 
hurried whispers, at the edge of a thicket of young cedar, 
when they vanished almost instantaneously in difierent 
directions : but from the hour, the place, and the secrecy 
of the meeting, we concluded that Mahteen was making 
progress in the affections of the belle, and determined to 
give him all the assistance in our power. 

The next day the Micnuics helped our Indians to 
carry the canoe and stores to tlie Misgosquil, by a portage 
of about four miles ; while this was being effected, we 
spent the time in [paring conger-eels, which are there 
fi>und of very great size, and excessively fiit. They are 
taken by the Indians in large quantities, for the purpose of 
being salted down, when they are sold to the lumbermen 
for winter use in the woods, where they are much esteemed 
as wholesome food, and an agreeable change of diet. The 
carrying party did not return until the afternoon, in con- 
sequence of being delayed in clearing out the portage road, 
which had not been used for some time, and then we made 
ready to take leave of the Micmacs, and proceed on our 
route. Sabattis and Mahteen reported that all had been 
got safely over, and they took the few small articles 
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which remained, leaving the captain and myself our guns 
only to carry : thus lightly equipped, the Micmacs passed 
us in their canoes over the stream, near which they were 
encamped, to the opposite side, where the portage com- 
menced. There was a very general turn-out to see us off^ 
and we took that opportunity of distributing a few presents 
which we had provided for such an occasion ; but Tolotah 
was nowhere to be found, and we gave a pretty necklace 
of beads, which was specially reserved for her, to Kee- 
wozoze, with strict injunctions to deliver it to her daugh- 
ter in our names. The afternoon was well advanced when 
we took our final leave, and struck into the forest ; we 
moved steadily on for about half a mile, when a halt was 
called by Mahteen, who had hitherto been very silent, and 
seemed lost in deep thought. We seated ourselves by a 
cool spring, to listen to what he had to say, when he ex- 
plained to us, in very few words, that "La Belle Tolotah," 
utterly disgusted with the match which was intended to be 
forced upon her, had agreed to go off with him, and join 
his fortunes, for better or worse. He earnestly desired 
us to wait until after nightfall, when she would join us ; 
then we could get to our canoes, and, by proceeding all 
night down the Misgosquil, would, before morning, be 
far beyond the Micmac country, and out of the reach of 
pursuit. 

Sabattis, at first, expressed his entire disapprobation of 
such a proceeding, as likely to lead to a quarrel between the 
tribes ; but we told him, very peremptorily, that he must 
give his best assistance, for we were determined to succeed 
in the adventure, and carry off the Micmac beauty at all 
hazards ; so, finding that we were fully bent on the mea- 
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sure, he entered zealously into our plans, when it was 
arranged that he should go over to the Misgosquil, load 
the canoes, and remain in them afloat, ready to start on 
the instant we should arrive with the fair fugitive, while 
we remained with Mahteen to escort her across the portage, 
and assist him in case of pursuit or a scuffle. In pur- 
suance of this arrangement, Sahattis forthwith proceeded 
to the canoes, and, ailer nightfall, Mahteen, the captain, 
and myself, returned to the hank of the stream we had just 
left, opposite to the encampment, where we lay concealed 
in a thicket, waiting until all should have retired to rest. 
At length, when everything appeared perfectly quiet, 
Mahteen imitated the sharp cry of the night-hawk three 
times in succession ; the signal was heard and understood, 
for, in a few minutes, we saw a light figure on the opposite 
bank, stealthily slip into a canoe, which was allowed to 
drop a little down stream with the current, and was then 
pushed quickly across. The next moment Tolotah sprang 
on shore ; and, as there was not a moment to be lost, we 
aU started by the portage path in double quick time ; in 
less than an hour we reached the Misgosquil, where we 
found everything ready ; so we leaped into the canoes, 
wrapped Tolotah in oiur blankets, and were off instantly. 
There being a strong current in the river, we swept swiftly 
along, and were highly elated with our success, but were 
told by Sabattis not to be in too great a hurry ; that, about 
twenty miles fturther down the Misgosquil, there was a long 
and dangerous rapid, which he knew well ; this rapid the 
Micmacs could reach by another portage of about nine 
miles, in consequence of a great bend in the river ; and 
that, if Tolotah were missed soon after her departure, we 

o 
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might make up our minds to be intercepted there, and, 
perhaps, have a brush : we, therefore, plied steadily at our 
paddles, in the hope of passing the rapid before daybreak, 
but the darkness just before day delayed us considerably. 
The first grey streaks of dawn were appearing, when 
Sabattis told us that another mile would bring us to the 
rapid : we soon neared it ; and the acute senses of the 
Indians told them that a fire was lighted in its vicinity, for 
they smelt the strong and pungent smoke of burning 
wood. 

The leil bank of the stream was bold and precipitous, 
while the right sloped easily down to the water's edge, 
and on that side we might expect to find our pursuers. 
Sabattis landed on the left bank, and, crawling along the 
top of the cliff, discovered that about half a dozen Mic- 
macs were seated by a fire at the water-side, near the crest 
of the rapid, each with a gun across his knee, and that 
two others were just beginning to feU into the stream a 
large pine standing on the bank, for the purpose of stop- 
ping our passage, should we attempt to run tlie rapid, a 
very unusual thing without making a dScharge, and using 
great care and precaution. We were told briefly, but ex* 
pressively, that we must run the rapid at all hazards, as 
our only chance of escape. Sabattis said that he, with 
the captain in their canoe, would lead ; while Mahteen 
would follow closely with the other, in which were Tolotah 
and myself. We dropped down, under the shadow of the 
cliffs, until near the top of the rapids, when we dashed 
boldly for the middle of the stream, and, just as the canoes 
sprang almost together over the first pitch, we were dis- 
covered ; a bullet whistled over us ; but the canoes were 
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now in the boiling, foaming, and roaring torrent — leaping, 
plunging, and flying along with the speed of sea-mews in 
a gale. The rapid, a quarter of a mile long, was passed 
in an incredibly short space of time, Sabattis leading in 
beautiful style ; and, although the Micmacs, yelling like 
fiends, had each a shot at us, M ah teen did not lose his 
self-possession, until at the last pitch, where there was a 
short turn, he allowed the canoe to swerve slightly, and 
take one plunge. A little water was shipped, but it was 
of no moment ; and then we answered the yells of the 
Micmacs with shouts of exultation at our perfect safety : 
we had turned the bend of the stream ; were off in a dif- 
ferent direction, with a swift rushing current, beyond the 
danger of pursuit, and the bride was won ! 

All that day, however, we kept steadily on, halting 
only once for refreshment, and, before sunset, reached the 
principal village of the Milicetes, where we found the 
priest attached to that mission. Brief was the shrift he 
gave the young couple : and, ere we threw ourselves down 
to rest from our fatigue, we witnessed the marriage cere- 
mony in the curious bower called the chapel, congratulated 
Mahteen, and wished all health and happiness in the mar- 
riage state to ** La Belle Tolotah !" 
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A SONG FOR THE SEA. 



A SON a for the sea ! for the life so free 

The merry mariner leads — ' 
For the bark's white wings, and the gale that sings, 

As over the deep she speeds. 
Oh ! the bliss to feel the gallant keel 

Through the wild wave cleave its way ; 
To rove, in pride, on the waters wide, 

And bound o'er the surges gay ! 

Mom comes o'er the waves, from the coral caves. 

Her soft breath stirring the seas, 
And glittering bright, in the golden light, 

Are the ripples that dance to the breeze : 
When the waters glow, and the glad winds blow, 

And the good boat gathers way — 
Hurrah ! to ride, on the sparkling tide, 

And bound o'er the surges gay. 

Bends the mast like a reed, as she cleaves, in her speed. 

The foam she dashes aside. 
Like a bird, or a steed from rider freed. 

Exulting in grace and pride — 
When the thunder 's out, and the fierce winds shout, 

And the sheeted lightnings play— 
For a bark that can ride on the yeasty tide. 

And bound o'er the surges gay ! 

Tlien, a song for the sea — the wild, the free, 

And the merry mariner's life— 
In storm or shine, there's bliss on the brine. 

And the wave with joy is rife. 
Let the hush'd wind sleep : o'er the startled deep 

Let the fiend of the tempest cry — 
Oh I still be our home on the ocean foam. 

Its chorus our minstrelsy ! J. W. C. 
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JEMMY DUCKS, THE FOWLER. 

BY JOHN MILLS, ESQ., 
Author of "The Old English Gentleman ; or, the Fieldi and the Woodi." 



The coast between Hampshire and the Isle of Wight 
affords those hardy individuals, who supply our markets 
with wild ducks, ample opportunities for their dangerous 
and, too often, unprofitable occupation. At ebbtide,' vast 
muddy flats, covered with green weed, are the resorts of 
immense flocks of sea-fowl, who come to graze, in all 
their multitudes, upon the savannahs of the shore ; and in 
the dark, cold, cheerless winter night, he who, in summer, 
plies the overflowed shores with the line and net, runs up 
in his boat among the little creeks, which the tide leaves 
in the mud-lands, and tries to steal upon his wary prey. 

Within a short distance of one of these extensive flats 
an old man lived, who had acquired the title of *' Jemmy 
Ducks," from his singular passion in the pursuit of wild- 
fowl. The night could neither be too cold, dark, nor 
stormy for him, so long as there was a chance of success. 
When others, who had not seen half the winter snows that 
he had, peeped from their partly-opened cottage doors, 
and, feeling the briny spray drifted like stinging shot upon 
the keen blast, crept back to the cheerful hearth again, 
glowing with the blazing faggot; Jemmy Ducks would 
swing his long, rusty gun over his shoulder, and sally 
forth with as much pleasure as a gay-winged butterfly in 
the young summer's sun. 
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It was a black night, in the depth of December ; a 
cold north-east wind swept over the ooze, crisping with 
the frost, and a thick snow was scudding before the gale« 
The old man rose from dozing in his wooden chair, and, 
after a yawn, commenced preparations for the night*8 
sport. From a nail he detached a red cotton cap, which 
he pulled, with scrupulous care, over his ears ; a hat, of 
the shape of a coalheaver's, denominated " a sou'-wester," 
surmounted that; a thick pilot jacket, so patched, that 
very little of the original was visible, was buttoned from 
the waist to the chin ; huge jack-boots were drawn to bis 
thighs ; and a thick woollen shawl, twisted several tiroes 
round his throat, till it reached the tip of his nose, com- 
pleted the defensives to the weather. His powder-flask, 
composed of a bullock's horn and a cork, he slung over a 
shoulder; and a canvass bag, containing the shot, he 
crammed into a convenient side-pocket. " There," said 
he, taking two guns from a corner of the room, " I think 
we shall cripple them to-night." Minutely he examined 
the flints ; and, afler chipping both of them with the back 
of his sheath-knife, he tried their qualities by flashing a 
little powder in the pan. 

" Now, old blazer," said he, addressing his old mute 
companion and favourite gun, " we'll have a drop of com- 
fort, and then ' sharp's ' the word." 

Buckling the half of a sack under one arm, which had 
held many a mallard and flask of smuggled brandy, and 
throwing both of the guns over his dexter shoulder, Jemmy 
tossed off a glass of liquid fire, and issued from his dwell* 
ing. Not a star peeped through the scowling clouds — 
above, below, around, all was impenetrable darkness. 
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Now, with a roar, the angry blast rushed over land and 
sea ; then, with a moan, it lulled in its course, and dwin- 
dled gently down into a murmuring sigh ; but scarcely 
had it paused to rest, when the boatswain of the storm 
piped his shrill call, and on came the gale again, shrieking 
and scattering destruction in its course. 

** The tide's ebbing fast," observed the fowler, getting 
into his boat, which was moored in a creek, ** and I think 
this wind will sink with it," continued he. As he slowly 
pulled up the creek, he stopped now and then, during the 
lulls, and listened attentively for the sonorous flight ; but 
nothing fell upon his ear but the splash of the frothing 
wave, as it lashed tlie shore. Arriving, at length, at a 
convenient spot for his purpose, the fowler drove a pole 
into the mud, and, mooring his boat to it, waited patiently 
for the coming of the birds. Carefully he wrapped a 
piece of sailcloth round the locks of his guns, to secure 
them from damp, and, placing them by his side, so as to 
be ready at a moment's notice, Jemmy Ducks personified 
"Patience in a punt." Hour afler hour rolled by ; but 
there sat the fowler, with pricked ears, like a wiry ter- 
rier at a rat-hole. The storm had now abated; occa- 
sionally, in fitful gusts, the wind went and came, but each 
succeeding one was of decreasing force. Large and thick 
flakes of snow fell in a dense cloud to the earth, and, 
when the surface of the mud-lands was covered with it, 
the darkness became less intense. A pale, glimmering 
star peered occasionally from between the masses of scud- 
ding clouds; and, although not the faintest streak of 
morning dawn was perceptible, yet the increased searching 
cold announced the approach of the break of day. 
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During his long, solitary watch, the fowler not anfre- 
quently consoled his inward man with drams from a 
pocket-flask ; the quid, too, of the fragrant weed was 
turned and turned again, and, at length, a fresh lump was 
extracted from a capacious tin box, to supply the ex- 
hausted one. Scarcely had he settled it in the weU- 
experienced jaw, when a whirring noise caught his ear. 
On, on came the airy sounds. Hope thrilled through the 
anxious watcher's breast. He knew full well the cause. 
A cloud of sea-fowl flapped within forty yards to leeward 
of him, and, with a wheel, settled upon the ooze. No 
sooner were they upon the mud, than but slight symptoms 
of their whereabouts remained. Like a creeping cat, the 
fowler untied the sailcloth from the locks, and primed the 
pans. Placing the shortest of the two guns by his side, 
he brought the other stealthily to his shoulder. A flash — 
a roar — and down he threw the piece ; then, snatching up 
the remaining one, he pulled the ready trigger at the 
unscathed multitude, as they rose on the wings of fear, 
scared from their nocturnal meal. 

It was but the work of a minute for Jemmy to fix on 
his mud-pattens. Over the side of the boat he went to 
gather in his spoil, if fortune had favoured his shot in the 
dark. Groping along the ooze, the fowler felt for his 
booty, and, upon arriving at the spot where the flock was 
feeding, had the satisfaction of finding many stricken to 
the ground. One by one was gathered in, until the bag 
swelled with its contents. 

*' I can find no more of 'em," soliloquized Jemmy, 
'* so here goes." As he was retracing his steps, he heard 
the flap of a winged duck limping along the mud. The 
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fowler, being desirous of not losing his victim, hastened 
in the direction of the sound. Now he neared it ; but, 
just as his fingers were extended to grasp the fugitive, 
away it shuffled, and eluded the clutch. Like a hat bowl- 
ing before the wind, the duck permitted Jemmy's hand to 
almost fasten upon him, but never to obtain a fixed hold. 
Once his fingers even touched the neck ; still another, and 
another shuffle, disappointed the fowler. The longer the 
chase lasted, the more determined was Jemmy to bag the 
duck. Perseverance backed the enterprise. '* Quack ! 
quack!" screamed the duck, leading his pursuer in the 
right direction ; and so long as he could discover this, the 
fowler was decided to pursue. 

Jemmy Ducks, beware I " Time and tide wait for no 
man." This sage motto, alas ! escaped the memory of 
the fowler. Intent only on his game, he suddenly found 
the water, which had been accelerated by some peculiar 
circumstance affecting the tide, had made an alarming 
progress around him, and he discovered himself com- 
pletely encircled by deep water. Swim he could not ; and 
certain death appeared inevitable : for such was the 
distance from any human habitation, that no cry of dis- 
tress could be heard, neither could any signal be seen, from 
the prevailing darkness. 

''Oh Lor'!" groaned Jemmy, *' Tm food for fish! 
Have mercy upon a miserable sinner !" and then he began 
to number those things which he aught to have done, and 
the countless things he ought not to have done. "I 
wonder whether running a bit of contraband is a real sin ! " 
whimpered the disconsolate Jemmy — " if so," and here he 
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added a heart-rending groan, ''it's a certainty, and no 
mistake. There'll be no place aloft for me." 

With this very unpleasant reflection, the fowler se- 
lected the highest part of the flat, yet uncovered by the 
water, and waited the decree of fate. On rolled the 
splashing wave. Nearer and nearer it came, till it dashed 
against his feet. Up — up it crept. His knees were 
buried. Stretching down a hand, he felt the element 
within a few inches of the tops of his boots. Every few 
seconds he had to draw his Angers farther up. Did a few 
drops fall over the tops? Yes, through the coarse woollen 
hose the cold water trickled down his legs. " Oh, dear 
me," moaned Jemmy, " it's all over with me." At this 
moment, a flock of sea-fowl whirred over his head, and he 
thought they might be the spirits of those he had hastened 
from this sublunary planet, come to revel in his misery ; 
for Jemmy was of the superstitious order. 

However, hope was still the fowler's buoy. Although 
the water had now reached the first button of his jacket, 
he yet had a lingering confidence it would not reach the 
second. But scarcely had this flattering shadow flitted in 
his brain, when the finger, pressed upon the button, an- 
nounced its dissipation. Slowly, but surely, the waves 
rose higher and higher. Button afler button became 
covered, until the last one remained. What can describe 
poor Jemmy's agony as he felt even this disappear ? He 
tried to think of a form of prayer ; but being ** of the 
eartli, earthy," his theological acquirements were so 
limited, that not one could he hammer from his memory. 
At length he ejaculated, '* Lord, have mercy upon a mise- 
rable smuggler!" and, as he concluded the brief appeal, the 
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water reacbed even to his chin. He strained his neck up- 
wards. **Dum vivimus vivamus" was his motto. Now his feet 
appeared inch'ned to float. With much difficulty he pre- 
vented their breaking from their anchorage ; and had it not 
been for the weight of the bagged ducks, shot, and other 
things, about him, Jemmy's toes would have no longer 
remained under the waves. 

With outstretched neck, like a grateful fowl returning 
thanks for his limpid draught, Jemmy saw the first pale 
streak of light tinging the east. The glorious sun was 
peeping from his curtain. *'I never shall see him set 
again," thought the unhappy fowler, while two large, salt 
tears rose to fall and mingle with the water splashing at 
his chin. As each wave rolled towards him, he antici- 
pated it would reach his lips. Many came, and murmured 
past ; but not one rose so high. At length he bent his 
chin a little down, and thought he saw the uppermost button 
of his coat begin to appear; but the fluctuation of the water 
was such, and the turn of the tide so slow, that it was yet 
some time before he dare venture to assure himself that 
the button was fairly above the level of the flood. No 
starving mariner, floating on a wreck, could behold ap- 
proaching succour with greater transport, than did Jemmy, 
when convinced that the tide was ebbing. A second but- 
ton appeared. Jemmy felt lighter than the thin air. His 
spirits rose as the water fell ; and, although his situation, for 
some five hours longer, was anything but of an enviable 
nature, he has oflen since declared, he never felt happier 
than when watching the ebb of this tide. 
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A TALE OF THE FIRE ISLANDS. 

SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOING. 
Br A GENTLEMAN OF KENTUCKY. 



< 



It was during an Indian summer week of hearty, 
brown October, that Oliver Paul, Ned Locus, and I, once 
made a shooting party, and drove Ned's sorrel mares to 
Jim Smith's, at Scio, and thence bent canvass for the Fiie 
Islands, to try the brant. 

Before going on with my story, it may, perhaps, be 
dutiful in me, and desirable on behalf of people who have 
never studied geography, to specify the condition of the 
said islands. We will accomplish this cheerful office, 
straightway. In brief, then, they made their first appear- 
ance in the country, afler a hard earthquake, some five 
or six hundred years ago, on the southern coast of 
Matowacs, latitude forty degrees and forty minutes north ; 
longitude, seventy-three degrees and one minute west; 
near the occidental end of Raccoon Beach. They are 
two in number, and contain, in the whole, at low water, 
about fifty acres of marsh and mud, disposed with irre- 
gular and careless grace, and scalloped into jutting 
points and circling bays. The principal inhabitants are 
gulls and meadow *hens. The climate is saline and salu- 
brious. The chief products of the soil are sedge-grass, 
birds' eggs, and clams. Yet, not unknown to '* iiuman 
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face divine," nor ignorant of the lofty enterprise and 
gentle mercies of trade, do those points and bays lie 
profitless. For, there John Alibi salutes the fading morn- 
ing star, and the coming sun, with the heavy volleys of his 
yet cherished flint-lock muskets ; and the tumbling wild- 
fowl, splashing into the midst of his stool, bleed out their 
murdered lives, while he, reloading, counts the pro6ts of 
his eager shot, and sees, with his mind's eye, the gasping 
victims already picked, and stalled in Fulton Market. 
Hence, live and flourish all the little Alibis ; and hence, 
the princess widow, gentle mistress of the soil, rejoices in 
a welcome revenue. 

Brother sportsmen, let me introduce to your judicious 
afiection, my friend and comrade, Oliver Paul. — Oliver, 
the people. He is a plain, unpretending tiller, and a lord, 
moreover, of the land : a Quaker, you see — regular 
Hicksite — and, like M friends that I ever yet knew, he is 
sometimes wet, and sometimes dry. Still, he is semper 
idem — always the same — and has been such for fifly years 
— in hot, and in cold — in total abstinence, and in generous 
imbibition. As Oliver is warm-hearted, I love him ; as he 
is a good shot, I honour him ; and as he can puU a discreet 
oar, foretel, to a certainty, where the wind is going to be 
on the morrow, and mark down a crippled bird more truly 
than any man in the republic, I always get him to go with 
me upon my shooting expeditions. Oliver has but few 
eccentric qualities. His religion is as the religion of 
Hicksites " in general :" his philosophy is comprised in 
the sententious apothegm, which is applied upon all occa- 
sions and occurrences, " some pork will boil that way :" 
his morals — ; he is a bachelor, and, though of a most 
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unmatrimonial composition, he is incessantly talking of 
taking a wife, or, as he terms it, '* flying in*' with a woman. 
Though from principle, and the rules of his creed, op- 
posed to both national and individual wars, yet, strike 
him, and he will not turn to you his other cheek, for a 
repetition of the temptation. He may not strike back» 
but (as they do at yearly meeting, when friends cannot 
agree upon the choice of a clerk), he will most certainly 
shove you, as he would say, *'like rotten." His most 
characteristic trait is his superintendence of the morals 
and manners of his neighbours. So bountiful is his 
benevolence, that, to protect the reputation of a friend, he 
scruples not to unlace and scarify his own. Walk out 
with him, and meet a ruddy-cheeked Rosina, with a 
coquettish eye, that puts the very devil into you, ** Don't 
look, don't look, boys," he'll cry, and dig his elbows into 
your side, to enforce obedience to the precept, while he 
himself is staring into her face, until the morning-tint 
vermilion of her virgin blushes is lost in the scarlet — and 
— and — confusion — and — somebody finish that ; — and 
then, he'll drain the last drop of liquor from the jug, for 
the sole, charitable purpose of preserving his brother 
sportsman's nerves steady. You know him now, and I 
have nothing more to say, except to warn you, as a friend, 
if you should ever be out with him in the bay, on a cold 
November day, on short allowance, to watch your fluids. 

Ned Locus. — Ned is a young gentleman, who spends 

his money, and shoots, and fishes, and tells tough yarns, 

or a living. His uncle manages his estate ; for, although 

Ned is now of age, yet he don't want to deprive the old 

man of the commissions ; and, besides, ever since Ned 
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got his bachelor's diploma, he has forgotten his Greek 
and trigonometry, without which, no man can be an 
executor. Ned, although not strictly pious, delights not 
in things of this world. Mere terrestrial axioms know 
no lodgment in his confidence. His meditations and 
labours are in another sphere, an universe of his own 
creation. And yet, he believes himself to be a plain, 
practical, matter-of-fact man ; one who has no fancy, who 
never tells his dreams for truth, nor adds a single bird or 
fish in the story of the sum total of his successes. There 
is no design, upon his part, in the choice of his place of 
existence, or the description of his sensations and actions. 
The fault, if any, lies in his original composition ; his 
father and mother are to be blamed for it, not he. His 
eyes and ears are not as the eyes and ears of other men, 
and, truly, so is not his tongue. There is an investiture 
of unearthliness about everything he sees and hears. By 
day and by night, he is contemplating a constant mirage. 
He never admired a woman on account of her having 
flesh, blood, and such things; but, while he gazed, he 
worshipped some fairy incarnation, that enveloped and 
adorned her with unearthly grace and hypercelestial sweet- 
nesses. Even in his reading he is an original. He never 
gives to a fine passage in Shakspeare its ordinary inter- 
pretation ; but the brilliant light of the poet's thought is 
crooked, and thrown off, and sometimes made a caricature 
rainbow of, by the refraction of his cloudy imagination. 
His aunt sent him, one new-year's day, when he was at 
college, an old copy of the Septuagint, which she had 
picked up at the auction sale of the effects of a demised 
ecclesiastic. On receiving the present, he wrote upon 
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the fly-leaf, what he considered to be the apposite senti- 
ments of Mark Antony — 

** Let but the commons hear this testament. 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read :*' — 

that was Ned, all over. With such a constitution, it is 
quite possible that he may seem, to those men who always 
want the actual proof of a thing, chapter and verse, to be 
rather given to romance. Ned hates such people. So 
do I. They are without faith, earth-bound, and live by 
sense alone, grossly. 

I am — I don't know what I am, exactly. Fm a dis- 
tant relative of Ned, — a blossom off one of the poor 
branches of the family. I " expect" Fm a kind of a 
loafer. I*m Ned's friend, and he's mine. I'm his 
moralist, and minister, and tiger, and kind of tutor ; and 
he lends me money. I certainly intend to repay him ; — 
though I don't owe him much now, by-the-bye, for I have 
won all the bets we have made lately, as might naturally 
be presumed — Ned always bets so wildly. We keep 
along pretty square. Ned's a good fellow. If I only 
say, " Ned, I'm rather short to-day, how are you ?" he'll 
give me a draft on his uncle for a cool hundred. We 
play piquet, too, now and then, and cassino, and all-fours, 
a little. I can beat him at those games. I keep my 
account with the tea-water pump. I have thought of 
getting into some kind of business — I think I am cal- 
culated for it ; but my affection for Ned will not permit 
me to leave him. We were both " licked" by Joe Nelson 
(the blind schoolmaster), and hectored by his twin-headed 
understrapper ; and we were classmates in old Columbia, 
and put into practice the doctrines of forces, and action 
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and reacdoiit at Robinson's, during intennission hours, 
and were always together. So we ride about, and take 
our comfort. 

There was one eminent qualification, which was pos- 
sessed by each of the trio above outlined, in monopoly 
without statute. We could each cut down a leather-head, 
flying by a point of marsh, before a strong north-wester, 
sixty yards off, nineteen times out of twenty. That is a 
fact; and there are not many men beside us and John 
Verity, and Raynor Rock, who are up to that performance. 
Uncle Ben Raynor could do it once, and Dan thinks he 
can do it now ; but, as Peter Probasco says, '' I have my 
doubts." Multitudinous sportsmen may shoot wellf but 
none but a man of true genius can shoot splendidly. 
Shooting, in its refinement and glory, is not an acquired 
art. A man roust be a bom shot, as much as he must be 
a bom poet. You may learn to wing-break a starved 
pigeon, sprung out of a trap, fifteen or twenty yards off; 
but to stop a cock in a thick brake, where you can see 
him only with the eye of faith, — or to kill a vigorous 
coot, cutting the keen air, at daybreak, at the rate of three 
miles a minute, requires an eye, and a hand, and a heart, 
which science cannot roanu&cture. The doctrine of Pliny, 
the naturalist, contained in his chapter on black ducks, is 
correct beyond a question. **Legere tt scriherCf est p^- 
dagogi ; sed optime collineare, est Dei,'* " Them's my 
sentiments," as Peter again says. 

The same doctrine has been truly declared of angling. 
No genuine piscator ever tabernacled at Fireplace, or 
Stump-pond, who could not exhibit proofii of great natural 
delicacy, and strength of apprehension — I mean of 
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" things in general," including fish. But the vis vhida 
animif the os magna sonans^ the maiius mentis^ the divine 
rapture of the seduction of a trout, how few have known 
the apotheosis ! The creative power of genius can make 
a feather-fly live, and move, and have being ; and a 
wisely-stricken fish gives up the ghost in transports. That 
puts me in mind of a story of Ned Locus. Ned swears 
that he once threw a fly so far, and delicately, and sus- 
pendedly, that, just as it was dropping upon the water, 
after lying a moment in the scarcely-moving air, as though 
it knew no law of gravity, it actually took life and wings, 
and would have flown away, but that an old four-pounder, 
seeing it start, sprang and jumped at it, full a foot out of 
his element, and changed the course of the insect's travel, 
from the upper air to the bottom of his throat. That is 
one of Ned's, and I do not guarantee it ; but such a thing 
might be. Insects are called into being in a variety of 
mysterious ways, as all the world knows : for instance, 
the animalculse that appear in the neighbourhood of de- 
parted horses ; and, as Ned says, if death can create life, 
what is the reason a smart man can't ? Good fishermen 
are generally great lawyers : ecce signa^ Patrick Henry, 
and Daniel Webster. I have knovm this rule, however, 
to have exceptions. But the true sportsman is always, at 
least, a man of genius, and an honest man. I have either 
read or heard some one say, and I am sure it is the fact, 
that there never was an instance of a sincere lover of a 
dog, gun, and rod, being sent to bridewell or penitentiary. 
Jails they did whilom affect, before John Doe and Richard 
Roe were banished from the State, when an unhappy devil 
might be held to bail to answer for his misfortunes ; but. 
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although they have experienced much affliction under the 
issue of non assumptitf never was there one who suffered 
judgment upon the finding of a jury on the plea of " not 
guilty." If I were governor, and knew a case, I would 
exert the pardoning power without making any inquiry. 
I should determine, without waiting to hear a single fact, 
that the man was convicted by means of perjury. There 
is a plain reason for all this. A genuine sportsman must 
possess a combination of virtues, which will fill him so 
full, that no room can be left for sin to squeeze in. He 
must be an early riser (to be which is the beginning of 
all virtue), ambitious, temperate, prudent, patient of toil, 
fatigue, and disappointment, courageous, watchful, intent 
upon his business, always ready, confident, cool, kind to 
his dog, civil to the girls, and courteous to his brother 
sportsmen. Hold up. 

This discourse hath brought us in front of the fishing- 
hut of Rajrnor Rock, near the lighthouse on the beach. 
Rest thee, now, most weary reader (for we have had a 
long sail, with a head wind and a wet sheet), while I re- 
hearse the causes that have brought Sir Raynor, and his 
crew of twenty picked boys — ^picked up along shore — 
down to this desolate spot. Streaked bass and wild fowl 
are the motives of their sojournment. The former are 
sparkling in the surf, and making love to, and eating up 
each other; the latter cluster in the inlets, and stream 
above the breakers. The net carries into captivity them 
of the sea ; powder and shot superinduce widowhood and 
orphanage upon the tenants of the air. Fulton Market, 
and the cooks of the board of aldermen, know the rest. 
Hence arise wise ordinances, and stomachs sleek; and 
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Raynor and the boys are glad in the silver music that 
rings in their pressed-down pockets. " Proha merxfacUe 
etnptorem invetiit" 

We arrived at Raynor*s, just about dark, and the boys 
had all turned in, to get a good nap, before the tide served 
for drawing the seine, — all but Raynor, who was hal£ 
sitting, half lying on the plentiful straw, by the fire, in the 
centre of the hut, smoking his quiet pipe. We entered, 
and grasped the welcoming hand of as clever a fellow 
(both Yankee and English clever), as ever set fool on 
Matowacs. 

" Hullow I huUow ! hullow ! wake up, boys ! wake 
up I Here's^ Mr. Cypress, and Ned Locus, and Oliver 
Paul I — By gad, Fm glad to see ye.— How are ye ! how 
are ye?" 

*' How d*ye do ? how d'ye do, fellows ? Give us your 
fist, Raynor. Peter, what the d^l brought you down 
here ? Dan, alive ! how are ye, how are ye all ? " 

At Raynor's call, the boys sprang up from their straw 
and pea-jackets, upon which they had been snoring in their 
sleeping-places around the floor of the mansion, and rushed 
upon us with unaffected gratulation. The story of the 
reception can be briefly told. There were three of us, 
and twenty of them, and we all and each jointly and 
severally said, " How have you been ? Pretty well, thank 
ye ;" and shook hands. Make the calculation yourself. 
While you are ciphering it out, I'll stop and rest 

"Gentlemen," observed Ned Locus, in reply to an 
application, on the following evening, to spin one of his 
accustomed yams. ** Here's the story. It is true, upon my 
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honour, from banning to end— every word of it. I once 
crossed over to Faulkner's Island, to fish for tautaugs^ as 
the north side people call black fish, on the reefs hard by, in 
the Long Island Sound. Tim Titus (who died of the dropsy 
down at Shinneoock Point, last spring) lived there then. 

** It was during the latter part of July ; the sharks and 
the dogfish had just begun to spoil sport. When Tim told 
me about the sharks, I resolved to go prepared to enter- 
tain these aquatic savages with all becoming attention and 
regard, if there should chance to be any interloping about 
our fishing-ground. So we ri^ed out a set of extra large 
hooks, and shipped some ropeyam, and steel chain, an 
axe, a couple of clubs, and an old harpoon, in addition to 
our ordinary equipments, and off we started. We threw 
out our anchor at half ebbtide, and took some thumping 
large fish : two of them weighed thirteen pounds — so you 
may judge. The reef where we lay, was about half a 
mile from the island, and, perhaps, a mile from the Con- 
necticut shore. We floated there, very quietly throwing 
out and hauling in, until the breaking of my line, with a 
sudden and severe jerk, informed me that the sea attorneys 
were in waiting, down stairs; and we accordingly pre- 
pared to give them a retainer. A salt pork cloak, upon 
one of our magnum hooks, forthwith engaged one of the 
gentlemen in our service. We got him alongside, and, by 
dint of piercing, and thrusting, and banging, we accom- 
plished a most exciting and merry murder. We had 
business enough of the kind to keep us employed until 
near low water. By this time, the sharks had all cleared 
out, and the black fish were biting again ; the rock began 
to make its appearance above the water, and, in a little 
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while, its hard bald head was entirely dry. Tim now 
proposed to set me out upon the rock, while he rowed 
ashore to get the jug, which, strange to say, we had lefl 
at the house. I assented to this proposition; first, be- 
cause I began to feel the effects of the sun upon my 
tongue, and needed something to take, by way of medicine ; 
and secondly, because the rock was a favourite spot for a 
rod and reel, and famous for luck : so I took my trapg, 
and a box of bait, and jumped upon my new station. Tim 
made for the Island. 

'* Not many men would willingly have been left upon 
a little barren reef, that was covered by every flow of the 
tide, in the midst of a waste of waters, at such a distance 
from the shore, even with an assurance from a companion 
more to be depended upon than mine, to return imme- 
diately, and lie by to take him off. But, somehow or 
other, the excitement of my sport was so high, and the 
romance of the situation was so delightful, that I thought 
of nothing else but the prosecution of my fun, and the 
contemplation of the novelty and beauty of the scene. It 
was a mild, pleasant afternoon, in harvest time. The sky 
was clear and pure. The deep blue sound, heaving all 
around me, was studded with crafl of all descriptions and 
dimensions, from the dipping sail boat, to the rolling 
merchantman, sinking and rising like sea-birds sporting 
with their white wings in the surge. The grain, and 
grass, on the neighbouring farms, were gold and green, 
and gracefully they bent obeisance to a gentle breathing 
south-wester. Farther off, the high upland, and the dis- 
tant coast, gave a dim relief to the prominent features of 
the landscape, and seemed the rich but dusky frame of a 
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brilliant fiury picture. Then, how still it was! not a 
sound could be heard, except the occasional rustling of 
my own motion, and the water beating against the sides, 
or gurgling in the fissures of the rock ; or except, now and 
then, the cry of a solitary, saucy gull, who would come out 
of his way in the firmament, to see what I was doing 
without a boat, all alone, in the middle of the sound ; and 
who would hover, and cry, and chatter, and make two or 
three circling swoops and dashes at me, and then, after 
having satisfied his curiosity, glide away in search of some 
other fool to scream at. 

" I soon became half indolent, and quite indifferent 
about fishing ; so I stretched myself out at full length 
upon the rock, and gave myself up to the luxury of look- 
ing and thinking. The divine exercise soon put me fast 
asleep. I dreamed away a couple of hours, and longer 
might have dreamed, but for a tired fish-hawk, who chose 
to make my head his resting-place, and who waked and 
started me to my feet. 

" ' Where is Tim Titus ? ' I muttered to myself, as I 
strained my eyes over the now darkened water. But 
none was near me to answer that interesting question, and 
nothing was to be seen of either Tim or his boat. * He 
should have been here long ere this,' thought I, ' and he 
promised faithfully not to stay long — could he have for- 
gotten ? or has he paid too much devotion to the jug ? ' 

" I began to feel uneasy, for the tide was rising fast, 
and soon would cover the top of the rock, and high water- 
mark was at least a foot above my head. I buttoned up 
my coat, for either the coming coolness of the evening, or 
else my growing apprehensions, had set me trembling and 
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chattering moat painfully. I braced my nerves, and set 
my teeth, and tried to hum, ' Begone dull care,' keeping 
time with my fists upon my thighs. But what music ! 
what melancholy merriment ! I started and shuddered at 
the doleful sound of my own voice. I am not naturally a 
coward ; but I should like to know the man who would 
not, in such a situation, be alarmed. It is a cruel death 
to die, to be merely drowned, and to go through the 
ordinary common-places of suffocation ; but to see your 
death gradually rising to your eyes, to feel the water 
rising, inch by inch, upon your shivering sides, and to 
anticipate the certainly coming, choking struggle for your 
last breath, when, with the gurgling sound of an over- 
flowing brook taking a new direction, the cold brine poura 
into mouth, ears, and nostrils, usurping the seat and 
avenues of health and life, and, with gradual flow, stifling 
— smothering — sufibcating ! It were better to die a thou- 
sand common deaths. 

" This is one of the instances, in which, it must be 
admitted, salt water is not a pleasant subject of contem- 
plation. However, the rock was not yet covered, and 
hope, blessed hope, stuck faithfully by me. To b^uile, 
if possible, the weary time, I put on a bait, and threw 
out for a fish. I was sooner successfiil than I could have 
wished to be, for hardly had my line struck the water, 
before the hook was swallowed, and my rod was bent 
with the dead hard pull of a twelve foot shark. I let him 
run about fifty yards, and then reeled up. He appeared 
not at all alarmed, and I could scarcely feel him bear upon 
my fine hair line. He followed the pull gently and unre- 
sistingly, came up to the rock, laid his nose upon its side. 
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and looked up into my fiice, not as if utterly unconcerned, 
but with a sort of quizzical impudence, as though he per* 
fectly understood the precarious nature of my situation. 
The conduct of my captive renewed and increased my 
alarm. And well it might ; for the tide was now running 
over a corner of the rock behind me, and a small stream 
rushed through a cleft, or fissure, by my side, and formed 
a puddle at my very feet I broke my hook out of the 
monster's mouth, and leaned upon my rod for support. 

'' ' Where is Tim Titus ! ' I cried aloud—' the drunken 
vagabond ! will he never come ? ' 

"My ejaculations did no good. No Timothy ap- 
peared. It became evident, that I must prepare for 
drowning, or for action. The reef was completely covered, 
and the water was above the soles of my feet. I was not 
much of a swimmer, and as to ever reaching the Island, 
I could not even hope for that. However, there was no 
alternative, and I tried to encourage myself, by reflecting 
that necessity was the mother of invention, and that des- 
peration will sometimes ensure success. Besides, too, I 
considered and took comfort from the thought that I could 
wait for Tim, so long as I had a foot-hold, and then 
commit myself to the uncertain strength of my arms and 
legs for salvation. So I turned my bait-box upside 
down, and, mounting upon that, endeavoured to comfort 
my spirits, and to be courageous, but submissive to my 
fate. I thought of death, and what it might bring with it, 
and I tried to repent of the multiplied iniquities of my 
almost wasted life : but I found that that was no place 
for a sinner to setde his accounts. Wretched soul ! pray, 
I could not. 
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" The water had now got ahove my ancles, when, to 
my inexpressible joy, I saw a sloop bending down towards 
me, with the evident intention of picking me up. No 
man can imagine what were the sensations of gratitude 
which filled my bosom at that moment. 

" When she got within a hundred yards of the reef, I 
sung out to the man at the helm to luff up, and lie by, 
and lower the boat; but, to my amazement, I could get no 
reply, nor notice of my request. I entreated them, for 
the love of heaven, to take me off; and I promised, I 
know not what rewards, entirely beyond my power of 
bestowal. But the wretch of a captain, muttering some- 
thing to the effect of *^ that he hadn't time to stop," and 
giving me the kind and sensible advice to pull off my coat 
and swim ashore, put the helm hard down, and bore away 
on the other tack* 

" It now was time to strip ; for my knees felt the cool 
tide, and the wind, dying away, left a heavy swell, that 
swayed and shook the box upon which I was mounted, so 
that I had occasionally to stoop, and paddle with my 
hands against the water, in order to preserve my perpen- 
dicular. The setting sun sent his almost horizontal 
streams of fire across the dark waters, making them 
gloomy and terrific by the contrast of his amber and 
purple glories. 

" Something glided by me in the water, and then made 
a sudden halt. I looked upon the black mass, and, as my 
eye ran along its dark outline, I saw, with horror, that it 
was a shark — the identical monster out of whose mouth I 
had just broken my hook ! He was fishing, now, for roe, 
and was evidently only waiting for the tide to rise high 
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enough above the rock, to glut at once his hunger and 
revenge. As the water continued to mount above my 
knees, he seemed to grow more hungry, and familiar. At 
last, he made a desperate dash, and, approaching within an 
inch of my legs, turned upon his back, and opened his 
huge jaws for an attack. With desperate strength, I 
thrust the end of my rod violently at his mouth ; and the 
brass head, ringing against his teeth, threw him back into 
the deep current, and I lost sight of him entirely. This, 
however, was but a momentary repulse ; for, in the next 
minute, he was close behind my back, and pulling at the 
skirts of my fustian coat, which hung dipping into the 
water. I leaned forward hastily, and endeavoured to 
extricate myself from the dangerous grasp; but the 
monster's teeth were too firmly set, and his immense 
strength nearly drew me over. So, down flew my rod, 
and off went my jacket, devoted peace-offerings to my 
voracious visitor. 

** In an instant, the waves around me were lashed into 
froth and foam. No sooner was my poor old sporting 
friend drawn under the surface, than it was fought for by, 
at least, a dozen enormous combatants ! The battle raged 
upon every side. High, black fins, rushed now here, now 
there, and long, strong tails scattered sleet and froth, and 
the brine was thrown up in jets, and eddied, and curled, 
and fell, and swelled like a whirlpool. 

" Of no long duration, however, was this fishy toumay. 
It seemed soon to be discovered that the prize contended 
for, contained nothing edible but cheese and crackers, and 
no flesh ; and, as its mutilated fragments rose to the sur- 
face, the waves subsided into their former smooth con- 
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dition. Not till then did I experience the real terrors of 
my situation. As I looked around me to see what had 
become of the robbers, I counted one, two, three, yes, up 
to twelve, successively, of the laigest sharks I ever saw, 
floating in a circle around me, like divei^ent rays, aU 
mathematically equidistant from the rock, and from each 
other ; each perfectly motionless, and widi his gloating, 
fiery eye fixed full and fierce upon me. Basilisks and 
rattle-snakes ! how the fire of their steady eyea entered 
into my heart ! I was the centre of a circle, whose radii 
were sharks ; I was the unsprung, or rather unchewfed, 
game, at which a pack of hunting sea-dogs were making a 
dead point I 

" There was one old fellow, that kept within the cir- 
cumference of the circle. He seemed to be a sort of 
captain, or leader of die band ; or, rather, he acted as die 
coroner for the other twelve of the inquisition, that were 
summoned to sit on, and eat up my body. He glided 
around and about, and every now and then would 8top» 
and touch his nose against some one of his comrades, and 
seem to'consult, or to give instructions as to the time and 
mode of operation. Occasionally, he would scull himself 
up towards me, and examine the condition of my flesh, 
and then glide back, and again rejoin the troupe^ and flap hia 
tail, and have another confabulation. The old rascal had, 
no doubt, been out into the highways and byways, and 
collected this company of his friends and kin-fish, and 
invited them to supper. I must confess that, horribly as 
I felt, I could not help but think of a tea-party of demure 
old maids, sitting in a solemn circle, with their skinny 
hands in their laps, licking their expecting lips, while their 
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hostess bustles about in the important functions of her 
preparations. With what an eye have I seen sucK^appur- 
tenances of humanity survey the location and adjustment 
of some especial condiment, which is about to be submitted 
to criticism and consumption ! 

" My sensations began to be, now, most exquisite in- 
deed; but I will not attempt to describe them. I was 
neither hot nor cold, frightened nor composed ; but I had a 
combination of all kinds of feelings and emotions. The 
present, past, future, heaven, earth, my father and mother, 
a little girl I knew once, and the sharks, were all con- 
fusedly mixed up together, and swelled my crazy brain 
almost to bursting. I cried, and laughed, and spouted, 
and screamed for Tim Titus. In a fit of most wise mad- 
ness, I opened my broad-bladed fishing-knife, and waved 
it around my head with an air of defiance. As the tide 
continued to rise, my extravagance of madness mounted. 
At one time, I became persuaded that my tide-waiters 
were reasonable beings, who might be talked into mercy 
and humanity, if a body could only hit upon the right text. 
So I bowed, and gesticulated, and threw out my hands, 
and talked to them as friends, and brothers, members of 
my family, cousins, uncles, aunts, people waiting to have 
their bills paid ; — I scolded them as my servants ; I 
abused them as duns ; I implored them as jurymen sitting 
on the question of my life ; I congratulated and flattered 
them, as my comrades, upon some glorious enterprise ; I 
sung and ranted to them, now as an actor in a play-house, 
and now as an elder at a camp-meeting ; in one moment, 

roaring — 

' On this cold flinty rock, I will Uy down my head ;*— 
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and, in the next, giving out to my attentive hearers, for 
singing, the hymn of Dr. Watts, so admirably appropriate 
to the occasion — 

< On slippery rocks I see them sttnd, 
While fiery billows roll below.' 



u 



What said I, what did I not say? Prose and poetry, 
scripture and drama, romance and ratiocination — out it 
came. 

'' ' QuatndiUf Catalina^ nostra patientia ahutere?* 

" I sung out to the old captain, to begin with — 

" * My brave associates, partners of my toil,' — so ran 
the strain. 

*' ' On which side soever I turn my eyes.' 

" * Gentlemen of the jury.' 

*' * I come not here to steal away your hearts.' 

** * You are not wood, you are not stones, but — ' 

" Hah ! — * Begin, ye tormentors, your tortures are 
vain.' 

'' * Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
to any sudden flood.' 

** * The angry flood that lashed her groaning sides.' 

" ' Ladies and gentlemen.' 

it i i^y ygfy noblc and approved good masters.' 

" * A vaunt ! and quit my sight ; let the earth hide ye.' 

" ' Lie lightly on his head, O earth.' 
^ << < O ! heaven and earth, that it should come to this !' 

" ' The torrent roared, and we did bufiet it with lusty 
sinews, stemming it aside and oaring it with hearts of con- 
troversy.' 

" ' Give me some drink, Titinius.' 
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* Drink, boys, drink, and drown dull sorrow.' 
' For liquor it doth roll such comfort to the soul.' 

** * Romans, countrymen, and lovers, hear me for my 
cause, and be silent that you may hear.' 

** * Fellow citizens, assembled as we are upon this 
interesting occasion, impressed with the truth and beauty — ' 

" * Isle of beauty, &xe thee well.' 

" ' The quality of mercy is not strained.' 

" * Magna Veritas et prevalent,* 

'* * Truth is potent, and — ' 

** * Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors!' — 

' O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity; these are grtcioiu drops. 
Kind loulf , what, weep when you but behold 
Our Csaar*! vesture wounded !' 

*' * Ha ! ha! ha !' — and I broke out in a fit of most hor- 
rible laughter, as I thought of the mince-meat particles of 
my lacerated jacket. 

" In the meantime, the water had got well up towards 
my shoulders, and, while I was shaking and vibrating upon 
my uncertain foot-hold, I felt the cold nose of the captain 
of the band, snubbing against my side. Desperately, and 
without a definite object, I struck my knife at one of his 
eyes, and, by some singular fortune, cut it out clean from 
the socket. The shark darted back, and halted. In an 
instant, hope and reason came to my relief; and it occurred 
to me, that, if I could only blind the monster, I might yet 
escape. Accordingly, I stood ready for the next attack. 
The loss of an eye did not seem to afiect him much, for 
after shaking his head once or twice, he came up to me 
again, and, when he was about half an inch off, turned upon 
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his back. This was the critical moment. With a most mi- 
accomitable presence of mind, I laid hold of his nose with 
my left hand» and, with my right, I scooped oat his re- 
maining organ of vision. He opened his big mouth, and 
champed \dB long teeth at me, in despair. But it was all 
over with him. I raised my right foot, and gave him a 
hard shove, and he glided o£f into deep water, and went to 
the bottom. 

" Well, gentlemen, I suppose youll think it a hard 
story, but it is none the less a &ct, that I served every 
remaining one of those nineteen sharks in the same 
fashion. They all came up to me, one by one, regularly 
and in order ; and I scooped their eyes out, and gave them a 
shove, and they went off into deep water, just like so many 
lambs. By the time I had scooped out and blinded a 
couple of dozen of them, they began to seem so 
scarce, that I thought I would swim for the island, and 
fight the rest for fun, on the way ; but, just then, Tim 
Titus hove in sight, and it had got to be almost dark, and 
I concluded to get aboard and rest myself." 
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NEWMARKET. 

BT THE EDITOR. 



Thb taste for general ^reading which is every day 
extending, and heing more and more ministered to by the 
increasing flood of miscellaneous writing which the press 
is houriy pouring forth, is destined to work fiur more im- 
portant results than a superficial consideration would lead 
us to imagine. The objection to it, that the interests of 
science and useful knowledge are by no means likely to 
profit from books written simply for the purposes of 
amusement, is uiged eonventionally, not fixnn oonviction. 
The fields of science have not yielded a harvest that there 
were none to gather. They have not only been reaped, 
but gleaned with industry and care. TThere has been no 
lack of labourers to collect the rich stores with which they 
abound ; but, till the system of periodical publications be- 
came general, their combination and diffusion, the scheme 
of a literary commonwealth was never effectually atr 
tempted. By civilisation, the social elements are converted 
into a mighty machine, in which the minutest particle of 
the complicated workmanship is brought to aid the 
general purpose. Each part of the engine is not equal in 
importance or value, but the meanest is necessary to 
enable it fitly to discharge its office. The theory of the 
social and the literary condition is the same. All are not 

s 
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poets, logicians, divines, or orators ; neither would exclu- 
sive perfection in any of the liberal arts confer on him 
who had attained it now, the consideration with which 
such possession was regarded in the earlier stages of 
society. We contemplate with wonder and admiration the 
breathing marble which antiquity has bequeathed us ; yet 
we feel that, if the chisel of Praxiteles be no longer seen 
to compete with nature, the skill whose object is to com- 
bine the useful and ornamental, is no inefficient substitute 
for that whose sole occupation was to embellish. 

The principle here contended for, though its applica- 
tion is general, we will only consider with reference to 
the present literary state of this country. It is true that 
the system of education has undergone a great revolution 
during the last twenty years ; that it is infinitely better 
than it was, there is no doubt ; but that it is still capable 
of improvement, — that it requires great and radical 
reform,— is equally true. The literary food of our public 
schools is almost wholly composed of Greek and Roman 
compounds, with scarce enough of the leaven of modem 
learning to make it wholesome or palatable. The mono- 
poly so long enjoyed by the classics, will hereafter be 
looked upon as one of those chronological absurdities with 
which the page of history, in all ages, is defiled. It has 
oflen struck me as unaccountable, that the stage, whose 
proper office it is " to hold the mirror up to nature," has 
not more extensively availed itself of the grotesque moral 
crudities which, within the present century, have been 
sent, in shoals, from our schools and colleges, " into this 
breathing world, but half made up." He who, bom 
within the circle compassed by the sound of Bow bells, is 
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made to inquire, by what process a goose is enabled to 
suckle her goslings, might not without success have sought 
his counterpart on the banks of Cam or Isis. So far 
from such ignorance being a reproach, it was actually 
assumed, that men might regard with awe the wisdom 
whose mighty labours and exalted studies soared above 
the concerns of every-day life. Of this style of affectation, 
a notable instance occurred in 1837} at the Spring Assizes 
at Norwich, when a judge of the land, addressing a jury, 
affirmed, that " he did not know the difference between a 
horse and a mare !" He who could perpetrate this folly 
is behind the spirit of the age in which he lives, no doubt, 
but it serves to illustrate the bias of early prejudices — 
it is typical of impressions which a perverse education 
engendered and left behind. 

But how, it may be asked, do I associate the improved 
educational system at which we have already arrived, and 
which is so usefully advancing, with the taste for light 
reading so extensively promoted by the great diffusion of 
periodical literature ? Nothing is of simpler solution. 
The character of works of this nature is suited to the 
times for which they are written. By portraying the 
habits and tastes of the various divisions of which society 
is constituted, they become so many graphic delineations, 
or charts, of real life in its present state and relations. 
As a traveller to foreign countries, with a knowledge of 
the language alone of the people he was about to visit, 
was his condition, who drew from the works of fiction, 
professing to describe domestic manners and scenes during 
the last, and the commencement of the present, century, 
his ideas of the real business of life. That era was not 
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without its Fieldings, SmoUettSy and a few like theniy odd* 
tent to deal with the world as they found it ; but what 
could they avail against the whole population of Pamassits, 
who had donned their stilts, and set off on a wild-goose 
chase in search of the romantic, the sentimental, and the 
pathetic ? The effect of the class of publications now so 
popular, is to organize a healthy and a natural literary 
taste. Instead of appealing to the feelings and sensi- 
bilities through the medium of a maudlin, morbid sen- 
timentality, they are intended to excite high and generous 
emotions by pictures drawn from nature, or to arouse a 
liberal spirit of inquiry, social and physical, from the con- 
sideration of which we may come with an accession of 
useful or amusing information. The consequence of a 
search after knowledge is always to create " an appetite 
by what it feeds on." The more we know, the more we 
find we have to acquire ; hence the service bestowed upon 
the great cause of learning and science by such samples 
of the waters of life as induce us to drink deep of the 
Pierian spring. 

To these important uses of the modem press, many 
others may be added, more humble in their office, but not 
the less real in their advantages. How often would we be 
induced to the indulgence of a stroll in some green path, 
whereas, if the penalty for tasting the liberal air was to 
be paid for with the preparation for the public promenade, 
we would forego the pleasure and profit altogether ! 
Again, where marble or granite might be found too costly, 
how many a graceful design would go undeveloped, did 
there not exist materials of less price, whereof it could 
be constructed ! While books maintained high prices, not 
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only did much UBefid matter remain miknown to the many, 
but much matter, good and profitable, remained unwritten, 
and, consequently, unknown to all. Nothing but the 
supernatural was held worthy the glories of the folio ; 
the marvellous or the heroic, the honours of the quarto. 
Thus it came to pass, that men were fiir more fiuniliar 
with what befell upon the plains of Troy, than that which 
happened on the field of Runnymede ; and many a fair 
youth, to whom Alma Mater had awarded his degree, 
though aware that black broth was compounded in Sparta, 
would have been sorely puzzled to expound to you the 
native coimty of Stilton cheese* Philosophers, poets, and 
historians, are the M'Adams of literature, who construct 
the high roads of the Muses ; we essayists, the humble 
designers of here and there a )iath leading to some pleasant 
prospect, albeit, with no object beyond the mere hope that 
it may tend to dissipate an hour's enntit, at least by no 
unsuitable means. 

From this figurative allusion to topography, if we turn 
to an actual consideration of it, like aU other things sought 
to be acquired, we shall find how singularly meagre is our 
real knowledge. To prove my position, did I say, ''I 
will submit its truth or fallacy to an examination of your 
acquaintance with our own little island,*' you would smile 
in contemplation of your effortless victory. But had it 
been told you that there were scenes, societies, characters, 
and localities, in the metropolis of this country, of which 
you knew as little as of the social arrangements of Tim- 
buctoo, what had you thought of such an assertion? 
Nevertheless, did I put these questions — " How long have 
you known that there are existing, in London, schools at 
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which the art of picking pockets is taught upon scientific 
principles, and lay-figures provided to practise upon?** 
"How fares your acquaintance with Bethnal Green or 
Spitalfields ? Are you aware that in these places are ex- 
hibited members of the greatest mart of civilization in the 
universe, herding together in communities as divested of 
all sense of decency as the naked savage, or associated 
for the purposes of wholesale, organized brigandage ?" — 
what would be the reply of nine-tenths to -whom the in- 
terrogatory would be addressed ? The fact is, that our 
domestic information is much more limited than we are 
ever likely to find out, so long as we are left to ourselves. 
We think we are right well-informed personages till some 
accident turns up and proves the negative. It is astonish- 
ing how, almost exclusively, the world, that is, the English 
world, both in high and low life, is carried on in coteries/ 
That is not exactly the word, but we have none that ex- 
presses the thing to be conveyed even so well. The 
scheme of society among us is conducted as if life were 
one great draught-board. All is apportioned and divided 
off into squares. The game played, too, is regulated by 
pretty similar rules to those observed upon the board as 
aforesaid. The privileged orders are the kings, that move 
as it suits their interest or caprice ; the common men, in 
both cases, are alike subject to restrictions, and destined 
to do their callings with all the odds sadly against them. 
This, however, is foreign to my object. My affair with 
the geography of life regards its social, not its political, 
condition ; to this end I purpose introducing the reader to 
a spot of merry England, which, although the cynosure 
of rank, wealth, and fashion ; to the majority out of its 
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immediate circle, I believe is as little known as if it were 
our antipodes. 

It was Charles IL, the bravest gallant that ever 
wore kingly coronet, who built a palace, and founded the 
metropolis of our great national sport, at Newmarket. 
Could the walls of that quaint old palazzo but reveal a 
tithe of all they have heard and seen of the merry crown- 
bearer and his dark-eyed orange girl, by the mass we 
should have something besides ** sermons from stones." 
But we cannot stay to speculate about what was, what is 
will be more germane to our matter, and more to the con- 
cern of those who desire such information as may be 
afforded vivo teste. And be it understood that such lore 
is, by no means, to be lightly thought of. The secrets of 
racing men, things, and places, are matters not thought 
small beer of by their possessors, as any man may inform 
himself who takes the trouble to try the experiment of ob- 
taining an answer to a question propounded on affairs 
professional to trainer, groom, or jockey. Such an esti- 
mate of their value did the late Samuel Chifney place 
upon them, that, having published a small pamphlet upon 
the Turf, containing some thirty or forty octavo pages, he 
affixed to it the trifling price of five pounds ! For the 
information it contained, it would have been dear at as 
many pence; but, as a sample of composition to the 
curious in such materiel, it is a dead bargain. Anything 
tliat has appeared in print, bearing upon the economy of 
this singular community, has been from the pen of 
foreigners; naturally enough, they are struck with its 
total variation from all other " cities, towns, and baili- 
wicks," and pour out their impressions in ink. Many 
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might hold what such travellers have written concerning it 
as part and parcel of their accredited privilege. It is no 
such thing: Newmarket is as remarkable a social phe- 
nomenon as any part of the world can exhibit. It fur- 
nishes an example of the safe result of one of the moat 
dangerous of all moral experiments — the meeting of the 
two extremes. There is nothing intermediate between the 
orders patrician and plebeian ; still you see no inconve- 
nience arising from such ill-assorted contact. A perfect 
unanimity directs these discordant elements ; the turf, like 
death, levels all distinctions ; while the business of the 
course is in progress, " none is less or greater than 
another.'* 

As you approach Newmarket from the metropolis, you 
pass over its celebrated heath, which nature appears to 
have laid oyt, to the best of her handicraft, for the purpose 
to which it is applied. On your left lies the portion of it 
used as the various courses; and, scattered like angel 
visits, you perceive the different buildings appropriated to 
its professional details. These are fabrics of ancient struc- 
ture, covered with red tiles, and proclaiming no upstart 
origin ; the very rails which enclose the last three quarters 
of a mile of the far-famed Beacon Course are of a stand- 
ing to claim respect The turnpike-road which crosses 
the heath, passes, at the toll-bar, about a mile and a half 
before you reach the town, through the celebrated Roman 
Dyke. This, too, would almost seem to have been de- 
signed purposely for the service of racing. The heath is 
without shelter of any kind, except a small portion of it 
at the finish of the Round Course. This would have been 
a serious evil during the early spring and autumnal days. 
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with their acoompaniments of keen, biting winds, for 
horses brought from stables like hot-houses, and com* 
pelled, by frequent casualties, to wait long spaces before 
their engagements come off; but here the ditch avails for 
shelter better than any substitute that could be devised for 
it. Extending quite across the heath, above which it rises 
between twenty and thirty feet, it has a snug lee almost in 
all winds, affording a shelter that defies the malice of the 
most pitiless peltings. Two centuries of care and profuse 
funds have done the rest; the sod is smooth as a billiard- 
table, and all the accompaniments perfect. But let us get 
back to the road, and hasten townwards. 

Having passed a weather-beaten old edifice, built of 
brick and tile, known as the Duke's Stand (after its royal 
designer, the sporting Duke of Cumberland, who caused 
it to be erected for his especial behoof), a couple of hun- 
dred yards bring you to the termination of the heath, 
whose limit is the town ; and, in the valley tliat lies before 
you, extends, for half a mile, a broad road, with houses of 
various architecture on either side : that is Newmarket, 
consisting principally of one long street, whence a few 
narrow branches ramificate, leading to the different train- 
ing establishments, which are placed on both sides, behind 
the town. And now suppose yourself about to commence 
the descent ; with the heath ended Cambridgeshire, and 
began Suffolk. On either hand are buildings, of a style 
for which you are not prepared. On the right rises a 
terrace, crowned with mansions fitted for May-fair, all 
peopled from the " Red Book ;" on the left is a row of a 
more unpretending character. Among its many snug tene- 

T 
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ments, there was one that attracted by its peculiar air of 
neatness and elegance, looking like a villa come down, 
for a week's visit, from Cheltenham or St. Leonard's, — 
that was tlie dulce domum of poor Arthur Pavis, whether 
in person, household, horseflesh, or aught else that was 
his, among the natty, nattiest. 

" But hold I" methinks I hear you exclaim, *' why here 
are more more bricks and mortar come a visiting ; surely 
that is an acquaintance from St. James's-street ! — is not its 
usual site adjoining the Guards' Club ?" • . . '* Excellently 
conceived ! it is Crockford's ; that is to say, it is his better 
halff the shrine of his Penates, Fortuna having been wor- 
shipped alone at the altar of the great city. It is here that 
the mighty fisher of men may be found, now that * the 
hurly-burly's done.' " 

A little below Crockford's, on the same side of the 
street, are the Jockey Club Rooms, presenting a very 
unpretending front, but both spacious and elegant within. 
It is there that all the business of the turf, appertaining to 
Newmarket, is transacted, at the time generally chosen by 
Englishmen for arranging their most interesting affairs, 
namely, after dinner. As a sporting reunion^ it stands 
alone. In the spirit with which racing is supported, and 
the extent to which speculation is carried, America bids 
well to be a formidable rival to " the old country ;" but 
they are nationally debarred from tasting such an essence 
of the aristocratic ; and, though there be no lack of nobility 
upon the continent, God knows, still there is neither the 
materiel, nor the taste even, to get up an indifferent copy 
of our original. This club, numerically the smallest in 
the kingdom, is more like a family circle than such socie- 
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ties upon the scale common to the metropolis. Its mem- 
bers, with a few solitary exceptions, are persons of dis- 
tinguished positions in the haut-ton. By the name, the 
nature of its object is conveyed ; perhaps, did we pass the 
threshold, it might be found that the turf did not mono- 
polize the attention of aU within its precincts, but it is 
dangerous to trespass — '* man-traps are set in these 
grounds." 

Beyond the rooms, still on the right hand, we come to 
the palace, as I have said, built by the second Charles. I 
should have written it, rebuilt, inasmuch as the founder 
was James the First, after whom Charles the First occu- 
pied it, when in the hands of the parliament It is 
quite in the style of the age to which it belongs, but 
with not half the taste to distinguish it, that has been 
bestowed upon the residence, wherein its present pro- 
prietor, the Duke of Rutland, lodges his hounds. What a 
contrast must its deep solitudes have aflR>rded to Colonel 
Leigh — ^long its occupant — when he bethought him of 
the voluptuous saturnalia of Carlton House. Passing 
the Rutland Arms, the Clarendon of the town, and turn- 
ing down a narrow street, branching to the right, you 
arrive at two as perfect specimens of sporting residences 
as taste could design, or wealth execute. The first be- 
longed to Samuel Chifney» the well-known jockey ; the 
second, to his brother William. They were both built by 
the Duke of Cleveland, I believe, for whom, latterly, Sam 
rode exclusively, while his Grace's horses in the south 
were trained by William. They have, since the bank- 
ruptcy of the brothers, been sold ; and it will be some 
while, I shrewdly guess, ere Newmarket beholds one of 
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the cap and snaffle lodged after the fashion of " old Sam/* 
as the lads were wont, irreverently, to designate him. 

A few of the noblemen connected with the turf have 
villas in the town, but the greatest proportion occupy 
lodgings. A house or two on the terrace, and about as 
many near the rooms, are let to r^ular visitors ; but the 
chief portion of the company is very humbly roofed. It 
is amusing enough to see the effect this has upon the 
ladies' maids and gentlemen's gentlemen. If ever misled, 
as to the genus, by the fine feathers of a mincing pedes- 
trian, I run any risk of confounding Joan with my Lady, 
the supercilious look with which the lowly tenement is 
recognised, and the jerk with which the handmaiden is 
saluted, who answers the summons at the portal, at once 
assures me the Abigail. To a Londoner (and sometimes 
accident induces such an exotic to migrate hitherwards), the 
social disposition of things is peculiarly striking. The denizen 
of modem Babylon, accustomed to glide along the crowded 
thoroughfares, where the human flood rushes unobserving 
and unobserved, finds himself, with wonder, among a com- 
pany, of which each is known to the other, and of which 
no member passes another without courteous recognition, 
or friendly greeting. To the stranger, at first, this is, per- 
haps, an uncomfortable perception, no loneliness being so 
absolute as the solitude we feel in a crowd; but, in the 
end, ample amends follow this temporary annoyance. We 
soon glide into notice, into acquaintance, into cordiality ; 
and then comes that sentiment of satisfaction — English and 
unamiable, as some are pleased to pronounce it — with 
which we are prone to regard admission into a society 
fenced with aught, however conventional, which implies 
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the possession of some especial qualification in those who 
are made free of its privileges. 

We shall not easily find the parallel of a community 
where all is exotic, and opposed to the ordinary course. 
Here it is all high life — ahove stairs, below stairs, and in 
the out-buildings. The state, supported by the leaders of 
the racii^ world, is sufficiently denoted by the position 
they occupy in society ; the style in which the trainers 
and jockeys live, may be imagined, when it is understood 
that, among them, the course of income varies from £ZfiOO 
to £500 a year (I should say, certainly, nothing under that 
latter sum is earned even by the boys who rank as regular 
Newmarket riders), and they have not the expenses of 
servants and ^ equipages, incidental to others similarly 
situated, in a pecuniary point of view ; and then, for the 
latter, the aristocracy of the stable, unless it be in the 
harem of the sultan, where are there those that are tended 
and cared for as they are ? I happened once to make one 
of a party that visited the Zoological Gardens in the 
Regent's Park, the principal object of curiosity being the 
ourang-outang, then newly arrived. While we were paying 
our devoirs to the sylvan satyr (and mortal satire " imi- 
tating humanity most abominably**), a lady expressed her 
compassion for the keeper, who is under the necessity of 
constant attendance upon it. As we returned homewards, 
I gave her a sketch of the economy of a training stable, 
and proved to her, that not one of the hundreds of silken-^ 
coated coursers, that excite her admiration at Ascot or 
Epsom, but costs as constant and as vigilant solicitude as 
the odd little fairy which we had been examining. " I 
thought,'* said my fair companion, '' that all you did was 
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to give them plenty of hay and com, and rub them down: 
what trouble there is with them !" We smile, it may be, 
at this luitve admission of ignorance, but its principle will 
be found pervading ' all the walks of like. Experience, 
after all, is the great master. Before us Stands a chef" 
dcewore of the chisel ; we look upon the statue that, in all 
its exquisite perfection, and harmony of parts, seems to us 
as though it were " created, not made :" our eye is <» a 
page, where the numbers flow in softness and melody, like 
the streamlet from a green hill*s side : nature lives again 
on the canvass .that hath consigned full many a name to 
immortality : our- -senses are charmed, we feel the pleasure 
which these things bestow ; but, ah me ! how few among 
the .many know *'the trouble there is with them!" 

We will now take a day, selected from the constant 
routine which assimilates the practice and occupation of 
all, and portray, to the best of our ability, the scenes and 
the actors in it. The hour is 9, a. ic. 

*< The 8an is up, and 'tis a morn of May !" 

Those who, in town, are wont to seek their couches at such 
division of the dial, here are up and stirring for the heath. 
This should have been written in the plural — the exer- 
cise grounds lying on both sides of the town, and they are 
the fashionable rendezvous before breakfast. The town is 
all alive now ; hacks are being led in front of the various 
residences already described, with here and there an open 
carriage in waiting, for the sporting kUte of the softer sex, 
who make personal recognisances, and select, upon their 
individual science, such as they mean to back or lay against. 
The " strings" from the different stables are brought out ; 
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but the aim of all is, as £ir as it is practicable, to avoid 
being subjected to the general scrutiny. As soon as a 
team is " set off" all is on the qui vive : should there be a 
favourite for any of the great stakes in it, the interest 
excited by the " going gallop" is extraordinary. Where a 
point of vantage offers, to observe how the favourite gets 
his legs under him in climbing a hill, or lays himself down to 
his work on the flat, you find it occupied by the whole force 
of the cognoscenti. All that passes is spoken in whispers : 
there is the anxiety that watches for a performance of pro- 
mise, and that which is on the stretch to detect a deficiency 
in action, kindness, courage, wind, or lasting. Here, too, 
may be seen tlie " tout," in all his sibyline pomp and cir* 
cumstance. Haply he has caught a genuine cockney, or 
something promisingly verdant from the provinces. To 
see him "pitching it strong" into the "bit of fresh," would 
be a wrinkle for that Momus of the easel, my friend Leech ; 
and I hereby require that he do hold himself engaged to 
me for the next Epsom meeting, when I will introduce to 
him a sample hight " Ginger," of a genus he shall admit 
hath never been dreamt of even in his eccentric philosophy. 
As the term " tout" by no means carries its ofBce 
along with it to the eye of the uninitiated, and as Johnson 
would be consulted in vain, something explanatory must 
be given with the name. Utterly monstrous as it may 
seem, the vast sums of money that weekly are speculated 
on the turf; are indebted for their value to a set of scamps, 
with whom lying is universally known to be a profession. 
The understood calling of the " tout " is that of obtaining, 
by actual observation, an insight into the capabilities of the 
horses in training in the neighbourhood whence he under-« 
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takes to supply intelligence. To this end he is supposed 
to watch them at exercise; to steal a march upon their 
trials, if it be possible ; to know such as are in work, and 
such as are not ; to have a quick eye to their action, to 
detect whether they train on or off. Added to the talent 
and industry necessary in a work Hke this, int^rity is 
essential ; and what is the character of the man generally 
found in discharge of an office of such vast responsibility ? 
He is an idle vagabond, shunned, like a pestilence, by every 
one connected with a training stable, from first to last. He 
is an ignorant clown, who hardly knows a hawk from a 
handsaw when sober, and a dissipated sot, who is never in 
that state when he can accomplish the] means of getting 
drunk. Were I examined, on oath, as to the parties that I 
could affirm were most ignorant of everything connected 
with the business of racing at Newmarket — that is to say, 
as it has reference to the interests of speculators — I could 
have no hesitation in answering, ''The professional 
touts." Is the brand of the Galleys an introduction into 
good society? Is the cry of mad-dog likely to induce 
you to harbour the animal to whom it is applied ? — and, if 
not, what is a marked ** tout" probable to accomplish of a 
training-stable, beyond a smell of the litter that happens to 
be to windward of him ? Yet it is to these men that 
almost all the fluctuations of the odds, during the season, 
owe their origin ! We read that such a horse is backed by 
his party, and that he consequently gets up ; — this may 
now and then happen, but four-fiflhs of the changes are 
effected by those who ** get the office." Even if we sup- 
pose a " tout" diligent and honest — and, as credulity is 
6aid to be infinite, such a thing may be imagined — even 
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then it hardly requires an attempt at manceuvring to deceive 
him, because, at the best, he is working in the dark. For 
example, a few seasons ago, a party, having a favourite in a 
great stake, was desirous of " sending him back " for the 
purpose of getting his money " on " upon better terms. 
To effect this, he caused a tight shoe to be put on one of 
his horses, that, in colour and size, resembled the &vourite. 
Upon the one thus purposely lamed, was moimted the lad 
who was always in the habit of riding the other at exercise. 
Forth limped the bait, and it was taken on the instant. An 
express was sent off to Tattersall's — long odds were 
eagerly laid, and not till after the lame steed came out ** as 
fresh as paint," and won his race gallantly, was the ruse 
ever suspected. There is no rule in racing to prevent such 
a thing as this being done : the present impression seems 
to be, that all is fair on the turf, as in love and war. 
Special pleading should never be allowed to mingle with 
the principle of an English gentleman's recreations. He 
who permits a fact to remain misunderstood, or a miscon- 
ception to continue uncontradicted, perpetrates, in my esti- 
mation, as virtual an act of dishonour, as he who fabricates 
and circulates a wilful falsehood. The day is not remote 
when many an event, that has passed muster in our memory, 
would " fright the isle from her propriety." 

Soon after breakfast, the vicinity of the rooms becomes 
populous ; once or twice during the week, Mr. Tattersall's 
pulpit is planted opposite to them, and an extra supply of 
strangers, ** bearded like the pard," proclaims a sale of 
blood-stock, when we are sure of a miscellaneous crowd. 
This is also the era of settlement: on every side are 
hands bearing precious paper, of which a stoic transfer is 
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in operation, that would have put to shame the bile of Zeno. 
With noon comes the great adjournment; and as the course, 
over which the first race is to be run, is near or remote, 
the move is arranged so as to admit ten minutes' traffic at 
the betdng-post, before the event comes off. Never was 
a more animating sight than the cavalcade that, as by 
machinery, winds onward through the broad and cheerful 
street. Gallants, all life and excitement, with hopes, 
anxieties, and fears — dames and maidens, albeit not indif- 
ferent to the sports they are about to witness, but still not 
unmindful of the first great purpose. 

*' Spectatum veniunt: veniunt spectentur at ips«." 

Ascending the hill by which we entered the town, as 
soon as that is left behind, an open space lies in firont, 
over which, leaving the high road on the lefl, is the com- 
mencement of the heath. On the right, in firont of the 
course, stands a range of stabling, the rubbing-houses 
of the Beacon Course ; a little farther onward, is the 
Stand, Weighing-house, and Judge's Chair, serving for the 
Beacon ; three last miles of ditto ; last mile of ditto ; 
Ditch In, Audley End, and Cesarewitch Stakes Courses. 
There are nineteen courses altogether, laid out over 
various parts of the heath, which, however, with the 
exception of the Beacon and the Round Course beyond 
the Ditch (save during a race being run over them), have 
no local habitation to the eye of the stranger. Skirting 
the B. C, which runs at your right hand like a woof of 
Persian velvet, you next arrive at the Duke's Stand, of 
which you are already instructed ; and then, away before 
you, in front, and on either hand, spreads the magnificent 
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flat, with one exception (the Curragh of Kjldare, the Irish 
metropolitan racing-ground), the finest piece of turf in 
these dominions. As you proceed towards it, you pass, 
a]so, on the right, the weighing-house used for the races 
over the flat, and perceive, in the distance, under shelter ot 
the Ditch, the saddling-stables appropriated to it. By this 
arrangement, races over the flat at Newmarket are run 
upon a plan unknown elsewhere, and unequalled for its 
convenience. The horses are saddled at a point opposite 
to which is placed the weighing-house, which must be their 
destination as soon as their race is over. Mid-way be- 
tween each lies the course upon which they contend, and, 
having passed the goal, they are gently eased from their 
speed up the rise that finishes at the weighing-house, 
whence they are walked to their stables : thus, as it is seen, 
every stride taken after saddling is so much of the horse's 
way home. However, it will not answer to anticipate at 
this Derby pace. 

Emerging from the high ground, the gallant cavalcade 
now spreads over the green and elastic sod " in most admired 
disorder." The pleasure-seeker caprioles upon his wanton 
bit of blood, curvetting "to witch the world with noble 
horsemanship;" business-men, with heels a-going, essay 
to keep up the steam of their sorry hacks, for your regular 
turfite, at a race-course, is always the worst mounted to be 
found there — all he wants with a quadruped upon such 
occasions, is a trooper like to that of Grizzle, which will 
bear the pokings and jostlings of the ring, as philosophically 
as the bronze horse in Pall Mall. I remember, once, by 
accident, overhearing Crutch Robinson soliloquizing upon 
a fidgetty devil, that he was in vain coaxing to behave like 
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an animal that knows what is required of it, adjacent to 
the betting-post of the T. Y. C. "Be easy," shouted 
Crutch, in his blandest style ; " be still, there's a good soul; 
seven to four, done ! I've lost a hundred already, because 
this infernal brute turns his unhappy carcass about before 
one has time to say ' done,' to an offer fifty per cent, good 
upon one's book. I'm a nice man, — ain't I ? to go to give ten 
and sixpence* for the accommodation of losing a hundred 
pounds !" The jocks that ride in the first race, are seen 
with their saddles slung at their sides, and already capped, 
making the best of their ground for the saddling-stablea ; 
our Cambridge men are also tending thither, railway pace. 
By-the-bye, those same Cantabs are the most uncommon 
fellows to ride that ever cultivated pigskin ; — ^meet them 
where you will, — let their hoofs be on Mac Adam, or " the 
heather," it's all the same ; there they are, stuck down 
chuck upon the fork— elbows squared — feet rammed home 
— twenty miles an hour, including stoppages ; — and, more- 
over, there be not such hackneys beneath crisp heaven, as 
those procurable at that same Cambridge (my friend Ben 
Jerdan shall serve you with one that shall run away with 
you for the length of a summer's day) ; and now solve me 
this an' ye can : — *^ of this excellence, shall the ruthless 
riding be cause or effect ?" I am no authority on these 
subtilties, but I have arrived at the former conclusion, on 
which account I allow myself (lest I should not do justice 
to my courser), forty minutes over the twelve-mile stage 
between Cambridge and Newmarket. 

It oflen makes me smile to hear grave people utter 
profound nonsense, with one consent, about the " knowing 
* The charge at Newmarket for a hack to the heath. 
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ones*' of Newmaricet. If a green coat, suddenly retreating 
from the hips, and a frontispiece of Sibyline portent, give 
the world assurance of a sage, then write them down of 
wisdom beyond their fellows. Herein, of course, I allude 
only to the ot iroXXoi. Among the members of the Jockey 
Club there are, probably, few secrets, and they constitute 
nearly all the owners of race-horses running regularly over 
the heath. Nothing amuses me more than quietly to 
esconce myself under the lee of the ring, and listen to the 
observations that fall from the " Newcomes," sprinkled over 
every meeting, anent the mysteries of betting, and the 
wonders expressed as to whence the Legs are enabled to 
draw their information, and pick out what to back. " No 
man is a hero to his valet," quoth the proverb ; and in 
every other relation of life, that peep behind the scenes will 
be found to ** call back reality, and break the spell." Let 
no one suppose, who visits Newmarket to learn a little of 
life, that he alone wanders over its classic sod an unlearned 
Theban. He will have imbibed full many a moving tale 
of craft and subtilty, in which your betting man is pour- 
trayed as the Machiavel of his calling. He will stand aloof, 
gaze upon the busy " slaves of the ring" and mentally 
offer up a petition for grace to the tyro who may haply fall 
into their toils. What would he think were I at his elbow, 
and, reading his self-communing, thus to whisper in his 
ear — 

In nine cases out of ten, those who have never seen a 
horse save at Astley's Amphitheatre, or had experience of 
racing beyond that afforded by the saw-dust Derby, run 
annually in the circle at Westminster-bridge, are in safer 
condition to traffic in the ring at Newmarket, than all the 
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old Stagers that have kept Sathanas waidng for the penalty 
of his bond for the last half century. In bettmg upon 
matches, toss a shilling, and call heads or tails with yourself 
for choice — that is the true criterion. Matches are always 
handicaps, made with caution, upon the true diamond-cnt* 
diamond system, without a &rthing per cenL to choose 
between either. You go to the ring, however, and the 
chance is, that you find the current of exchange running aa 
though the bargain on the tapis had been entered into when 
one of the parties was rum compos. Nowhere is the esprit 
de corps more omnipotent than on the turf, — nowhere on 
the turf so omnipotent as at Newmarket.* There, stables» 
and not horses, are backed. Example, however, is before 
precept ; so I will illustrate. About two years ago I was 
riding leisurely down to the heath, being careless about 
the time announced for the first race. It was a match, and» 
in consequence of an accident, I was under the impression 
that it would be no go. The parties engaged we will sup* 
pose to be A. and B. ; and my reason for believing there 
would be no start, was this : — The match was for a hun- 
dred, and in the morning I was aware that B. had offered 
A. seventy-five pounds forfeit — tolerably strong grounds 
for such an opinion. As I passed the weighing-house, I 
went in, and, to my surprise, I saw the jockeys for this 
match just out of the scales, and preparing to set off for 
the saddling-stables. Both the parties were obstinate ; A. 
was sure of winning, and would take nothing less than the 
whole amount (it was a P. P. event), and B., as he must 
pay, '* would have a shy if he lost his stick." Slowly 

* Take, for instance, the episodei of the Angelica colt, and Eringo, in 
the past year, and the present 
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wending my way for the ring, the first sounds that saluted 
my ear, were odds being fireely offered, and no takers, upon 
B. ! Here was coin a-begging, and no friendly purse that 
would give it an asylum* I have an oath registered never 
to bet, under any dispensation, ^wever providential, but 
there was no reason that I should not give a friend a turn 
— I did so, and, in five minutes, he was a richer man. 
There was nothing wrong here; the very fact of the 
absence of takers was proof enough — but B.'s was a crack 
stable, therefore its inhabitants must win. 

From the lighter tintings, the ornamental filling-in of 
my design, I conclude with a word touching the fore- 
ground of my sketch. Here necessarily stands, in the 
strongest relief, the Jockey Club, a body of gentlemen 
associated for a very noble purpose ; collectively and indi- 
vidually, of unquestionable honour and integrity, but not 
exempt from the possibility of backsliding, as shown in the 
instance that once compelled them to purge their society 
of the presence of the first subject in the realm. The turf, 
infinitely the most important of our national sports, if, 
indeed, firom the vast speculations to which it now gives 
birth, it deserve not to be classed among schemes of a 
higher character than those of mere amusement, is virtually 
in the hands of that body. From it has emanated a code 
of rules, very excellent, as fiur as they apply, by which the 
whole detail of racing in Great Britian is influenced and 
regulated. That they tend to produce good order, and 
essentiaUy to serve the best interests of racing, I cordially 
bear testimony ; and hence the anxiety I feel lest any chance 
may weaken their present conventional weight. Let them, 
above all things, eschew apathy and contempt of little 
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sinnings : though ease, and emancipation from trouble, may 
be the privileges of their order, as l^slators on, and exe- 
cutors of, the laws of racing, they must not hope — 

** somno et inertibus horis 

Ducere aolidtae jucunda obliyia Titae." 



TO 



We are not parted, though, between, 
The dark— deep waters flow ; 

Shrined as thou art within my heart. 
We are not parted — no ! 

At morning, faintly o'er ihe flower 

As day's young blushes spread, 
Full oft I greet the fragrant hour. 

And wander, fancy led, 
To muse upon the parting tear 

With which thy cheek was wet. 
And meet its dewy sister there 

Bathing the violet 

At evening, when the golden rays 

Are sleeping on the sea. 
Upon the lingering beams I gase. 

In fond idolatry ; 
For thus to watch those glories set 

Beyond the western tide. 
There was a time — can I forget? 

That thou wert at my side ! 

Thus art thou with me, though, between, 

The dark — deep waters flow ; 
Shrined as thou sft, within my heart, 
We are not parted — ^no ! 



J. w, c»» 



!■; 
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ANOTHER TALE OF A TUB. 

BY SIR JOHN DEAN PAUL. BART. 



I KNEW, in London, once, 'twas long ago, 

'Ere gout, the purple tyrant, seized my toe, 

A gifted man, whose Esculapian name, 

Old maids and dowagers had raised to fame. 

This Doctor, having fail'd with biped noodles. 

Bestow 'd his skill upon dyspeptic poodles : 

Above his door, in all a lapdog's state. 

White curl'd and plethoric, a poodle sate ; 

Beneath, as motto to the sign, was writ 

"Take physic, Pomp"— ey, added by a wit 

Some quacks, less openly, by pufis are known, 

Here, to the world, the craft was boldly shown. 

Our Doctor throve, for Lady Di Nankeen, 

With her tall footman, at liis door was seen. 

From royal Charles's breed — true black and tan, 

Her favourite sprung, that now no longer can 

Or spring, or bound ; with gluttony obese. 

The bloated brute can hardly walk with ease. 

Also there came the Duchess Fuss and Fret, 

Who brought, with anxious care, her snarling pet. 

" Oh, Doctor, say if any hope can be ? 

She leaves untouch'd her chicken fricauSe / 

The sylph-like darling, that I brought from Como, 

Won't take a morsel from my majo^<lomo I" 

The Doctor hemm'd — ^look'd wise, and shook his head ; 

Then, breaking silence^-" Please your Grace," he said, 

" There's nothing in it — ^leave it all to me ;" 

And here he seized his patient, and his fee. 

Fat Phillis snarl 'd and bit — ^the Duchess sigh'd — 

But better Phillis snarl'd than that she died. 
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Arrived at home, our M.D. straight procured 
The tub in which his household meat was cured; 
Beneath this tub, forthwith, he placed the dog ; 
And in the space allotted to the prog, 
Some fourteen dajrs (albeit sad she raved) 
Was Phillis, like the Doctor's bacon, saved. 
Who can describe her Grace's vast surprise 
When to her arms, restored, her favourite flies? 
Which of the Nine can sing how warmly glows 
The gratitude, a Duchess only knows. 
For those possess'd of art enough to save 

A poodle, or a parrot, from its grave I 

• • • • 

What says the moral ? Scan, with curious eye. 
The roads men take to reach publicity : 
Observe the cunning made by one bold hit — 
The wise o'erthrown — ^the triumph of the wit 
** What's good for poodles, may be good for man, 
Thus thought a modem doctor, and began. 
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TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE. 



BT A "MACLEAN." 



In 1821, the inhabitants of a wretched, but pic- 
turesque hamlet, near the glen of Dundronheil, on the 
north-western shore of Loch Mare, were reduced to the 
cabalistic number of seven. A severe winter, poverty 
and disease, had left the two score huts, which constituted 
the town, almost without inmates. Of the remnant, 
James Maclune was of the gentlest kin, and the richest 
man among them, inasmuch as he was not quite a beggar, 
for he possessed a small sum of money, a strong box of 
valueless parchment deeds, and an invaluable Scotch 
terrier, who conducted himself towards his master with the 
inborn courtesy of noble blood, and with the domestic 
fidelity of " the ancient usage of the antique world,'* The 
march of intellect in bipeds has long expelled this fashion 
of service ; but we have good authority for the assertion, 
that canine quadrupeds are, at least, a century behind the 
human race in worldly tendencies, and may still be trusted 
to fetch, to carry, and defend. 

Bom heir-presumptive to a sufficient estate, Maclune 
had been better bred, schooled, and nurtured than his patri- 
mony warranted. At an advanced period of life, his uncle, 
who had adopted him, became feeble in body and mind, 
and, therefore, after the fashion of David, took unto him- 
self a nurse and wife in the person of Dolly the dairy- 
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maid. This lady soon put the expectations of the nephew 
in tlie back-ground of the picture, and presently they 
vanished altogether, as several chubby, tadpole-looking 
animals were brought into existence. Maclune's patri- 
mony, about the same time, fell into a galloping consump- 
tion, which terminated fatally. Bereft of all, he turned 
author, and everything else he could turn, but the dreams 
of his youth ceased to visit him, and hope sickened, 
withered, and died its natural deadi of disappointment. 
Disgusted with his unsuccessful experiments, and with the 
vicissitudes of social life, he retired, with his only friend, 
Elphin, to Dundronheil, where his misanthropy expended 
itself in bettering the condition of the few resident fisher- 
men (the most wretched of the serfs of poverty), and in 
refusing to commune with anything but his dog, and the 
rocks and waters that, on three sides, surrounded his 
dwelling-place. But when disease and distress were more 
than usually rife in the hamlet, he departed from his 
morose habits, and, by his slight knowledge of medicine, 
and his scanty means of relief, brought hope to many a sick 
bed, and miserable family. Emigration was then, as now, 
the popular fallacy of the day. Want of the means of 
subsistence had weakened or destroyed the attachment of 
the inhabitants to their locality. Several families begged 
their way to seaports, and left their native land for ever. 
Maclune had listened to, and encouraged their schemes ; 
his own imagination, influenced by the published accounts 
of the fertility of Southern Africa, and its facile abundance 
of food, at length determined him to negotiate for the six 
remaining individuals and himself a passage in the first 
fine vessel bound for the Cape. Having settled this im- 
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portant matter, and bidden a long farewell to the glens and 
water&Us of Dundronheil, he had nothing left for con- 
sideration but the contents of his iron box and little 
terrier. The first was useless in the voyage, although 
dear to him as containing evidences of his gentle blood ; 
the comradeship of the latter was his only solace. 

While Maclune's companions in misfortune were taking 
solemn leave of their Lares and Penates, a feeling, com- 
pounded of compunction and presentiment, caused him to 
run his eye over the contents of the iron safe. As he 
lifted sheepskin after sheepskin, Elphin standing over them 
as guard and keeper of the records, the thought of 
burying the documents in the Cavern of the Glen 
suddenly entered his mind. As evidences of his identity, 
should he ever return to " bonnie Scotland,'* or should the 
dairymaid's brood be drowned in her own skim-milk, 
they might be useful, and safer, thus interred, than exposed 
to the chances of wind and wave. Elphin in attendance, 
he carried the padlocked box up the wild rocks, and down 
the darkened glen, to the huge cavern underneath. 
Through a winding passage, hollowed out by some strange 
convulsion of nature, he came to a curious vaulted 
chamber, not much bigger than a dog's kennel, where 
he had once crept for shelter from a storm. Here, in a 
rocky niche, he stowed his fancied treasure, and, on his 
return home, he made a memorandum of tlie same, which, 
signed and sealed, he resolved to leave in the hands of a 
London lawyer. A few days after, he embarked, with 
Elphin and the six fishermen, in the ** Gemoch," Captain 
Hamilton, for the ** bourne from whence few travellers 
return." 
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In 1826, worn with fatigue and hardships, but aome- 
what richer in the gifb of fortune, or rather industrj, 
Maclune divided the half of his worldly goods among his 
six comrades, who had been his labourers, and, again an 
exile, turned his back upon Boors, Caffres, and Hottentots. 
His faithful terrier, Elphin, had* now grown grey in bis 
service, but was still active and vigorous, and gave 
promise of many years of useftil life. With his dog, 
then, Maclune returned to England; and at the inn, at 
Plymouth, on the first day of his arrival, by that whidi 
seemed to him a peculiar interposition of providence, 
he chanced to read, in ''The Times" newspaper, an 
advertisement, purporting that all claimants to the 

M estate, were to apply to Alex. Court, Walk, 

Edinbro'. A train of long dormant hopes revived ; he 
travelled by the speediest conveyance to the Second 
Athens, and obtained admittance to the Scotch advocate. 
Here he first learnt the deaths of his unde and of his 
sickly progeny ; and the union of Dolly, the dairymaid, 
with the groom of her defunct spouse. But it was 
necessary to prove his identity, and to produce all those 
documents which had been left him (his only legacy) by 
his father. He resolved to reinstate his fallen fortunes to 
the utmost, and to restore the consequence of his decayed 
family. Conversation, on many necessary topics, with his 
lawyer, at length brought back to a fatigued memory the 
iron box that he had had the prudence to preserve, and 
the carelessness from that time to foiget« However, in 
middle age, present events make less durable impres- 
sion on our minds than the long past occurrences of 
early years ; and Maclune felt certain of discovering the 
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place of concealmeDt, hoping that, among the papers, 
those requisite to establish his claim might be numbered. 
He set out on his journey into Rosshire, turning aside to 
pay one visit to an aged Dominie, whom he had promised 
to see should fortune ever again smfle on him. As he pic- 
tured the pleasure of the old tutor in welcoming his 
pupil, a softer dream, swept away, for ten long bitter years, 
by the ever flowing tides of distress and misanthropy — a 
softer dream, akin to an expectation and a hope, revi- 
sited his spirit There was a clergyman's widow living in 
the same village with the Dominie, who owned a daughter 
Kate. Maclune had sometimes thought sorrow might 
change its nature, and turn to joy, could he transplant that 
modest harebell, from the wild hedgerow where it grew, to 
hia own bosom. But bitterness had long obliterated hope, 
and almost recollection, till the new revolution of fortune's 
wheel brought again to bis spirit his early wishes. So 
he diverged to Tinafidine, and found both his good old 
master, and his early love, pretty much unchanged by the 
rolling on o£ old Time's wave. Sooth to say, Kate, at 
five and twenty, in her matured bloom of maiden modesty, 
was as beautiful as ever, and the old Dominie still alive, 
though scarcely so to any vivid impressions. Taking 
leave of these, his only friends, he repaired to Dundronheil 
as quickly as he could, but here, though no long period had 
elapsed since he had roamed over these fastnesses of nature, 
he scarcely recognised tlye place, so doubly wild and deso- 
late had it become. The ruins of the scattered hamlet 
were overgrown with moss and lichens. Footsteps and 
pathways, and rude garden enclosures, all had disappeared ; 
not a trace of recent dwelling was lefl. Even when he 
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had made out what he considered to be the rafters of his 
former abode, he was still at fault. Day after day he rode 
over from the nearest post-town, threaded each winding 
ravine, and penetrated each hollow cavern, in search of the 
desired spot. In vain he toiled : he 'gained new and de- 
lightful aspects of scenery, but the glen, and the particular 
rock of his secret, eluded all his attempts. Weary and 
disheartened he proceeded to Edinbro', to communicate 
with his legal adviser, foreseeing much delay, or disap- 
pointment, to his hopes. 

Misfortune, however, seemed to have found other 
victims, and ceased her persecutions. With the excep- 
tion of losing the right of the fishery along the rather ex- 
tended coast, owing to the absence of certain proo£i, that he 
shrewdly guessed were contained in the iron box, he, as a 
matter of course, was established in the possession of his 
uncle's estates. He wooed and won the gentle Kate, and 
became a happy man. One summer's day he took a stroll 
along the beautiful shore. The waters were, at that time, 
studded with innumerable boats engaged in the productive 
herring-fishery. Elphin, his faithful servant, was running to 
and fro the beach, smelling and poking his nose at and in 
every possible hole and comer, like the meddlesome dog 
that he was, dragging; from out a mound of earth, a 
dead mole, and then, from a heap of stones, a large 
live water rat; busy as a bee, in the very prodigality 
of his idleness ; determined, as it seemed, to ferret out all 
secrets, and to bring into the light of open day all delin- 
quents. As the creature thus gambolled by his side, and 
then scoured away, half a mile off in a minute, Maclune's 
thoughts reverted from the fishery to the dog's wondrous 
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sagacity, and then to the possibility of turning that quality 
to the discovery of his iron box buried at Dundronheil. 

It was not long before Maclune was again in Ros- 
shire, this time accompanied by his dog. As soon as they 
had reached the mined hamlet, Elphin, with a bark of 
recognition, broke away among the ruins, smelling and 
examining, till he stopped, wagging his tail, to wait for his 
master to come up. As Maclune did so, he became as- 
sured that the mossy stones, upon which his dog was so 
profoundly fixed, were those of his former habitation. 
At last, his tail ceasing to wag, gravely he turned upon his 
master his honest canine physiognomy, wherein was traced, 
plainly as looks could speak, that he grieved to see the 
spot so desolate. Maclune then shouldered his stick, and, 
according to his preconceived arrangement, made up a 
bundle of papers, which he took from his pocket, put 
them into a wooden box, which, after calling Elphin to 
attention, he locked, and, carrying it, proceeded up the 
hill, carefully pursuing the dog's lead, who, as though 
gifled with intuition, guided him through divided, rocky, 
and water-worn chasms, into the old glen. He never 
swerved from his course. Though often distancing his 
master, he waited patiently, or ran back on his trail, till 
he was again in sight. He winded the rocks ; he en- 
tered the long-sought cavern ; he ran up to the sheltered 
niche, where he seized upon the old iron box, rusty, and 
covered with crystals, as it was, with a loud bark of 
exultation, and there crouched at Maclune's feet. He had 
made his master a rich man. May not the latter be for- 
given, that he often glanced at the possibility of the trans- 
migration of souls, although, in the idea, he was manifestly 
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unjust to his friends of the canine race, their qualities 
being precisely those we do not abundantly discover in 
human beings ? The North American savage is keen of 
sight, and swift in chase ; but where, in the human subject, 
shall we find the speed, the unerring sagacity, the temper 
and teachableness, the vigilance, fidelity, and the instinct 
(that rival of reason) of those quadrupeds ? Where find their 
gratitude for kindness, their unresenting submission to ill- 
usage received from their master's hand? We may in 
vain seek a response ; only echo answers — *' where !" 
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"DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND." 

BT THE EDITOR. 



Before the construction of the Grand Junction Road, 
the coffee-room of the Albion, at Brighton, was, in my 
estimate, the completest summer chamber of the kind in 
Christendom. On a broiling noon, in the month of July, 
1831, it was occupied by a party, busy in discussing the 
merits of things in general, togetlier with prawns, cutlets. 
Burton ale, and the other accompaniments of the breakfast- 
table, in especial. In one thing they were unanimous. 
Brighton was voted a bore, seeing that it was intolerably 
hot, and afforded no shade in the which a gentleman 
might cool himself of an evening. London was talked 
of, and somebody suggested Cheltenham, when a neat 
little man, with hair rather inclined to pink, and very 
white teeth and hands, asked, with an accent which was 
not of May Fair, "And what's the matter with Leaming- 
ton, that nobody spakes of giving it a turn ?" Whoever 
chooses to take the lead in an idle party, is sure to be 
followed ; the little man with the rose-coloured head had 
it his own way, and the next morning's sun shone on as 
frolicking, smokeative a half dozen, as ever occupied two 
travelling carriages, that turned into the Windsor road at 
New Timber Holt Gate. 

Not tlie least remarkable productions of civilized li^e 
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are those curiosities in economics, specimens of which are 
to be daily met with in the coffee-rooms of S(even*8, Lim- 
mer's, Long's, or, indeed, any of the fashionable hotels in 
this or any other metropolis. These constitute a class, or 
genuSf whose property consists in being enabled to dispense 
with the vulgar provision of the law of nature, which 
declares " ex nihilo nihil Jit" Not only out of nothing do 
they accomplish an excellent fit, but they are better suited 
and supplied from less than nothing, than any other por- 
tion of society at any cost whatever. Upon this principle 
alone was I able to account for the status of the little ex- 
quisite, who, I learnt, represented what was the carroty- 
polled, shabby-genteel, Connaught inelegant extract, that 
infested Morrison's, and similar Dublin rendezvous, 
during my sojourn in that city, in 1828. In Leamington, 
I found him decidedly the best-dressed, the best-mounted, 
and the best-appointed of all the aspirants to figure in that 
aristocratic resort " And so," said my informant, *' you 

did not recognise S , eh? Well, I am not surprised 

at it, for, if he were turned loose into his father's haggard, 
I am satisfied the house-d(^ would eat him." 

What with picnics among the ruins of Kenilworth, 
visits to " baronial Warwick's castle grey," and such like 
lion-hunting, the mornings were pleasandy disposed of, 
and the evenings were always rife with engagements. All 
would have been admirable, but for the irregular hours 
kept, or rather the regular irregularity of their observance. 
It was in vain that our parties would separate at twelve, 

one, or two. S had a caitiff of a Swiss, whose style 

of constructing an iced compound of brandy, shrub, and a 
trickle of the element, was the most irresistible spell ever 
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practised upon humanity. Nobody could resist it: / 
never made a second attempt, but resigned myself to a 
couple of bottles, as regularly as the night, that is to 
say, morning, came. Our wont was to flavour it with 
a cigar and a game of " hookey." The cigars were of 
the common character, but the " hookey" had this pecu- 
liarity that everybody lost, and nobody won. S 

had private lodgings opposite the Regent, where he was 
used to dispense his hospitalities; and as we (that is, 
the other five, constituting the Brighton conclave) domesti- 
cated at The Royal, we had time, as we strolled home to 
bed, through the sunshine, to ascertain that we were not 

winners, and S assured us that he invariably was 

unfortunate. 

We are a people of method : the late excellent Lord 
Camden used to open all the begging letters, which he 
received during the week, on the Thursday ; and upon the 

same system, S devoted Monday evenings to his 

affaires de coeur. Our Leamington party was to break up 
on Tuesday ; and, as my destination was North Wales, I 
had arranged to start early, so as to accomplish a stretch 
before night Monday brought its evening engagement 

as usual. S , it has been stated, would be absent on 

his hebdomadal sweethearting ; still, as we passed his 
" bower," on our homeward voyage, there arose liquorish 
memories, that made it as impossible to • clear, as the 
Syren's Isle. It was but to knock, and have it opened 
unto us. The tall Swiss was not one of those who re- 
garded the night as instituted for sleep ; on the contrary, 
it was his maxim, that then it became a man to he most 
wideawake. Few dwellers upon earth knew the $avoir 
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vivre better than S . " We were born with but five 

senses," was his philosophy, " that we might be enabled to 
care for them all the more diligently." That he did not 
preach that which he practised not, was proved, as we en- 
tered his very elegant little abode, by the odours with 
which we were greeted. It might have been but that 
moment decked for the Feast of Roses. It is strange, bow 
commonly the luxury of natural perfume is neglected. 
We do not possess a sense more exquisite than that of 
smell — and how cheaply is fragrance to be purchased ! 
Tell me not that flowers are dangerous in our chambers — 
could we choose the means of putting on immortality, 
what better were there for our selection than to ** die of a 
rose ? " 

The iced nectar came, flanked with Havannabs, and, as 
if a necessary ingredient in passing a quiet evening (Swiss 
for 3 A. M.), the accustomed cards were placed before us. 
As it is just possible that there may be a reader of these 
pages, to whom the game of " blind hookey ** is not fami- 
liar, it is as well to premise that the trial of science so 
called, is performed afler this manner : a pack of cards 
having been shuffled and cut in the ordinary way, it is then 
taken into the hand of the dealer (chosen also afler the com- 
mon routine), and by him divided into as many little heaps 
as there are players, one being placed before each, and the 
last reserved for himself. Each player then deposits the 
stake, for which he desires to speculate, upon his parcel, 
the dealer being obliged to cover, or stand against every 
sum so pledged. The different parcels are then turned 
up, and when the bottom card counts above the dealer's, 
the latter pays, or, if inferior, he receives ; the aprei in 
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his £ivour being that, when the cards turn up tU, the 
player loses. At this pastime, backed by iced punch, and 
weeds of the choicest harvest, we sat down, a snug little 
party of five. It was voted that I should stand presi- 
dent; and entering into the spirit of the proposal, assum- 
ing a slight accent, and a considerable dash of the knowing 

(a style idiosyncratic of S ), I enacted his " double " 

with considerable iclat. 

Among the mannerisms of my prototype, was a pe- 
culiarly affected &shion of cutting the cards, performed 
(with a remarkable elongation of the little finger) by the 
thumb and fourth finger, applied, not to the top and 
bottom, neither to sides, but to the ends or points. Of 
course, so palpable a hit was not overlooked in the person- 
ation ; the deal fell to me, and nothing could be more 
unanimous than the approbation bestowed upon my knack 
of severing the pasteboard. I should have said, when 
describing the game, that the dealer remains in office, 
while any one of the parcels turned up exhibits a lower 
card than his own. I had a long turn at it, and, 

• 

indeed, remained in when the morning was so far ad- 
vanced, as to warn us away. On comparing notes, before 
we separated, it was found that, for once, there was a 
winner, and that, too, to rather a handsome figure ; the 
lucky dealer having pocketed a hundred and seventy 
pounds. With a hasty, but cordial, farewell, I parted with 
my companions of a pleasant week, and, having changed 
my dress, was speedily on my road for Old Cambria's 
" region of mountain and moor." 

I was sitting at breakfast, at 's Hotel, in St. 

James's-street, a few months afber the foregoing brief visit 
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to Leamington Spa, when a waiter inquired *' if I was at 
home ?*' An answer in the affirmative was followed by 

tlie entrance of C , a stalwart Hibernian Leg, once in 

much notoriety ; a fellow with less guile than belongs to 
the fraternity, and, withal, not without some redeeming 
points. Although, as it has been observed, he was an un- 
equivocal Leg, still, good-humour and his native impudence 
had obtained for him a certain footing among gentleinen, 
not generally acquired by those of his profession. If 
there was anything either stirring, or likely to move, he 
was at the bottom of it ; and, in the capacity of cicerone 
to the ambitious in affairs of spirit and enterprise, his as- 
sistance was valuable. 

" Good morrow, C ; breakfasted yet ? — what 

will you have?" said I, as the brawny-shouldered son 
of St. Patrick laid aside his hat, and helped himself to a 
chair. 

"Never eat breakfast, thank you," was the reply; 
" but, if you please, I should like a glass of soda and 
brandy." 

Having engulfed the liquid, the natural interrogatory 
arose, " What's the news, old fellow ?" 

'* Only a trifle ; and, by-the-bye, it was that brought 
me so airly to see you : I hard 'ere yesterday, that you 
had been picked up at Leamington last summer : I hope 
he didn't let it into you too strong. I suppose you know 
he's cut r 

" Who's cut? I don't understand you." 

" Not heard that S is gone ! How long a man 

will keep green ! Well, sir, gone he is, as clean as a 
shaving ; he was a blackguard, and no mistake ; though. 
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as regards 'cuteness, and he only fresh taken in a Con- 
naught bog, there's no denying he had merit." 

" To your tale, C ; begin." 

** This is it, then : about a couple of months ago, S 

comes up, and sets himself down at L 's ; in a week, 

he was hand-in-glove with half the men in town ; no- 
body rode a neater nag in the park, or knew how to season 
a glass of punch better before retiring for the night. 
AfVer the theatres, there was always a devil and a game of 
* hookey * to be had at his rooms ; and so there might 
have been yet, but that he got down upon his luck one 
night, and, being a little too fresh, won a leetle too oflen." 

" Down on his luck ; and win ! Can't say I compre- 
hend, C ." 

" It's easily explained. S , though so recently 

caught, was not without genius, and, it must be confessed, 
had constructed as pretty a style of * hookey ' card as 
one need desire to handle ; it must have been a trump to 
him, or how could he have spent five thousand a-year, 

without as many annual sixpences ? It was leary J 

that twigged the plant — diamond against diamond, you 
know ! The cards were secured, and, on being taken and 
examined in the coffee-room, it was found that the upper 
ends of the court cards to the right, and the lower ends 

on the opposite side, were slightly pointed ; so that S *s 

trick of cutting by the points would secure him a court card 
as oflen as he wished. The work was done in a masterly 
manner ; but a man can't be in luck always, you know." 

** Well," said I, as C took his leave, "it is not so 

strange, that these two ' gems of the sea,' should have 
realised the old saw of ' diamond cut diamond.'" 
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THE LAST OF THE ELK. 

BY AM OLD BACKWOODSMAN. 



When I joined the hunting party, at an early hour in 
the morning, agreeably to previous arrangement, I found 
that the squire's better-half had been busied, I know not 
how long, in preparing our breakfast. There was the 
squire, his eldest son, and Judge Norris, present, all arrayed 
in their ordinary winter's hunting garb, which consists of 
a loose coarse shirt over the other clothes, a white napkin 
folded round the head, and a broad belt of buckskin 
around the waist, with a hunting-knife stuck therein, in its 
long leathern sheath. Captain Bostick, also, was to be of 
the party, but he was to join us on our route along the 
valley which led to the hunting-ground. Notwithstanding 
the hour (for it still wanted nearly two hours of day), an im- 
mense fire was blazing upon the rude hearth, which ex- 
tended across the entire breadth of the log-building, the heat 
of which must have rendered the cooking process a con- 
foundedly hot business. However, Mrs. Kearney appeared 
to stand fire admirably. She evidently had not quite com- 
pleted her task, for she was in the act of baking her first 
buck-wheat cakes, and buck-wheat cakes must be eaten 
piping hot from the pan or griddle. Considering the situ- 
ation — for it was still a country but partiaUy reclaimed 
from its original wild and rude state — Mrs. K had 
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managed to provide a breakfast sufficient for twenty persons 
at the least, were they all ** as hungry as hunters." Among 
the dishes (which evidently had been awaiting my coming) 
were bear-steaks, venison-steaks, fricaseed fowls, fried 
pork, bofled potatoes, newly-baked buns (biscuit, Yankee), 
sopped toast, huge pickled cucumbers, preserved pumpkin, 
not omitting buck-wheat cakes ; so that '* I guess we 
were considerably well off for hot victuals.*' The cofiee, 
which accompanied this profusion of solids, was not, it 
must be confessed, of the first order — it was neither Per- 
sian, Turkey, nor even West Indian, but simply indi- 
genous rye, parched or nearly burnt, an article commonly 
used in the back settlements as a substitute for coffee 
(though a poor one), where it is familiarly called *' do- 
mestic." Cream and sugar there were none, being articles 
but seldom indulged in in the American hunter's cabin. 

Only a few minutes were suffered to elapse, af^er I 
joined the party, before we took our seats at the well- 
plenished board ; and, although it must be admitted that 
the backwoodsmen of America practise the " free and 
easy" much more than the polite, when eating becomes 
the order of the day, since I was but an honoured guest 
on the occasion alluded to, it would ill become me — in 
those days a mighty hunter in that land — were I to stop 
and turn hypercritic. Probably tlie reader will imagine, 
that the party I was joining in this hunting expedition was 
composed of persons somewhat above the ordinary grades 
of society, since I mentioned a judge and a squire as be- 
longing to it. Acting upon the idea associated with these 
names in England, this would assuredly seem the case; 
but it should be borne in mind where this occurred — in 
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the rude forests in the interior of America, where titles 
are as common as the leaves on the trees, and *' as cheap 
as the outside slabs at a Yankee saw-mill/' where you get 
ihem for nothing, and the owner of the mill thanks you 
for hauling them away. Judge Norris was the owner of a 
hundred-acre lot of land, worth three or four shillings an 
acre ; but, in order to maintain his family in the humblest 
way, he was compelled to do something besides working 
upon his own farm, not half subdued from its original wild 
state, and he, therefore, occasionally took journeys to 
more thickly ii^abited parts of the country, peddling a 
little tin- ware, and a few essences ; and, when not other- 
wise employed, he would take his rifle into the woods — 
not for amusement, but in order to procure food for his 
family, and some peltry, to trade away at the distant store 
for a little powder and ball, or such other necessaries as 
the family stood the most in need of. But he actually 
was, at the same time & judge; — once a quarter lie sat 
upon the bench with the president judge, for which he re- 
ceived a very small remuneration from the state. Regard- 
ing the squire, I cannot say so much for the legality of his 
title. He was by birth an Irishman, but when very young 
had emigrated to America, where he married a Yankee 
woman shortly afterwards, — ^moved westward into the wil- 
derness, — settled in an uninhabited district, where he esta- 
blished a ferry across the river, as soon as there was a 
track through the forest in that direction ; and, although 
he never was in the commission of tlie peace, somehow or 
other he invariably went by the title of Squire Kearney. 
Captain Bostick (who afterwards joined our party) was 
a native of the German settlements on the Mohawk, where. 
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during the revolution, his father had been a militia cap- 
tain, from whence, probably, the son had derived his title. 
With as little claim to it as the captain and squire had to 
their titles, I was familiarly addressed by my companions 
as " colonel,*' which is a very convenient traveUing cog- 
nomen all the world over. 

Judge Norris was the first to introduce the business 
we were about to embark upon, and, although a Yankee 
by birth, he by no means dealt largely in Yankeeisms. He 
spoke nearly as follows : — *' Gentlemen," said the judge, 
" I cannot help feeling a sort of pity or regret, or some- 
thing of the nature, regarding the business we have met to 
engage in. It is not that I so much grieve at the falling 
off of game in this region of country, although I cal- 
culate that that does, in some measure, affect both the 
squire and myself; but I have just been thinking over 
old scenes, and making comparisons between the present 
and the past. When I first settled in these parts, now 
something over twenty years ago, you see, colonel," said 
he, addressing me, " there were no inhabitants west of 
Sugar Creek but the squire's family and mine, and then, 
we could truly say, we had the hunting of this district 
mainly to ourselves ; but of late years so many settlers 
have found their way to these parts, that the hunting now 
is scarcely worth engaging in. Then there was plenty of 
beaver in most of the upper creek valleys ; and as for elk, 
why they were more abundant than the deer are at pre- 
sent ; but it is now near upon ten years since I last saw a 
beaver, and but one elk remains between the two mountain 
ridges, and it is in the destruction of that ' last of the elk* 
that we are going upon. I somehow feel reluctant to ex- 
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terminate this last of the race of these noble creatures, — for 
we need hardly hope for another herd of them finding 
their way through the settlements that are growing up 
between us and the lone wilderness, for there it is that 
the timid elk loves to roam ; and yet, if we were to spare 
its life, some of the new comers would be less inclined to 
mercy, so there would be little chance of its getting 
through the winter. You have been at my house, colonel, 
and probably may recollect the sloping bank in the rear 
of it. When I first explored those parts, before there 
was any settlement here away at all, when I looked down 
from thence through the grove of maples, I counted six- 
teen elk, and elegant ones they were, browsing, within 
rifle-shot, between where the house now stands and the 
adjoining bank of the creek. That was the chief induce- 
ment for my settling where I did, for I had intended to 
go farther down towards the main valley of the Chemung ; 
but there I fixed my tent, and for many years enjoyed as 
good hunting as I reasonably could desire." There was 
no doubting the sincerity of the judge's remorse at having 
assisted in the destruction of the last of that fine race 
of animals, that had not only afforded him a long 
series of pleasant recreations, but, what was probably of 
greater importance, had frequently supplied his family 
with food, as well as yielded him small returns in money — 
an article exceedingly useful in its way, even in his remote 
situation. I could not perceive that the judge's senti- 
ments were appreciated or entertained by the squire or 
his son ; and, although I think that I should have felt as 
he did, had I been similarly situated, I fully acquiesced 
in the opinion, that if we spared this, *' the last of the elk," 
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that some other hunters, less worthy, perhaps, of the 
prize, would fall in with him before the snow got frozen 
and crisp, when he would be more difficult to approach, 
and, consequently, to capture. 

Before daylight had fully lit up the gloomy valley of 
Sugar Creek, our breakfast had been discussed, and we 
were ready to set out for the lower region of hills, where 
" the doomed elk" had been seen by Captain Bostick on 
the morning of the preceding day. It was not impro- 
bable that, in the interim, he might have crossed the 
ridge that separated our valley from a neighbouring one, 
where there were, as yet, no inhabitants ; and where a por- 
tion of the woods had been destroyed, some six or eight 
years before, by the fire running through them. These 
spots were now overgrown with underwood {" brush," as 
the Americans say), consisting principally of beech and 
maple, upon the young sprouts of which elk and deer feed 
when the ground is covered deep with snow, and where 
there was a chance of our meeting him. It was not one 
of those keen, pinching, but brilliant mornings, so common 
during the winter months in those mountain regions, for the 
stars at daybreak were nowhere visible ; and when the hour 
of sunrise came, Sol's oblique rays were unable to penetrate 
the unbroken veil of clouds that everywhere obscured 
the vault of heaven. The gentle breeze which came from 
the south was so mild, that the particles of snow which 
had fringed the leaves of the various eveigreens, became 
partially dissolved, and glittered like diamond drops, 
although there was nothing like a general thaw, nor did 
any of us predict that a thaw was about taking place. 
The snow, therefore, lay light, and, at every step we took, 
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even exercising the greatest caution, we sank knee-deep. 
Those only who have traversed the forests of America, 
when the snow has been about two feet deep, and in an 
unfrozen state, will be able fully to comprehend the great 
bodily exertion it requires to plod one's way '* over hill 
and dale," among fallen trees, and occasionally through 
thick growths of underwood, when there is not the vestige 
of a track, not even the footprint of an active little 
squirrel. 

At the place appointed we were joined by Captain 
Bostick, when our little party was complete. I inquired 
his opinion of the morning, for I had my misgivings re- 
specting a sudden change of the weather ; and his answer 
was, '* I guess, by the twittering of the crossbeaks in the 
clearings, that we shall have a snow-storm by sim-down, 
at the latest. *' We had agreed, before starting, that nei- 
ther the track of deer nor wolf should draw our attention 
from the object we had in view, so we took the nearest 
course to the head of the valley, where the captain had 
reported his having seen tlie elk's track on the day pre- 
vious ; and before we had ascended the first mountain ridge 
half-way, sure enough we hit upon what we were in search 
of. '' Hurra ! " sung out the squire, '* I'm the first on his 
track, and wholl bet the odds that I'm not the first to 
give old broadhorns a taste of the lead ? " Of course we 
knew nothing of the route or the distance we might have 
to travel ; and, notwithstanding the squire's bravado, I 
imagine we all considered it doubtful that we should be 
enabled to overtake the powerful animal who had got so 
many hours' start of us. 

We were accompanied by a couple of dogs — stag- 
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hounds they certainly were not ; nor shall I attempt to 
establish their caste, since dogs, in the wilds of America, 
are never encwnbered with long pedigrees. They had^ 
however, been accustomed to hunt deer, elk, bears, wolves, 
or anything they might come across in the shape of game, 
but I could not discover the likelihood of their rendering 
any good service on the present occasion. When the snow 
lies deep, and is just sufficiently frozen on the surface to 
support the dog, that spreads a broad paw, but too slightly 
frozen to support the elk and deer, with their heavier 
bodies, and small and narrow-pointed feet, then I am 
aware that dogs have all the advantage, and frequently, in 
an hour or two, will hunt down the stoutest and fleetest 
deer. Our dogs, on the present occasion, were not to be 
let loose, unless we should get one or more shots at the 
elk, and wound him, in which case they might do us good 
service. 

It was about ten in the morning when we first struck 
the elk's track ; but it was the track of the preceding 
day. We pursued it for about two hours, by which time 
we began to feel the effects of wading through snow 
knee-deep, and yet we had not come upon its lair for the 
past night. We had agreed upon halting, should our 
route lay that way, at the well-head of a small mountain 
spring, that never was affected by the keenest frosts, nor 
buried beneath the snows of winter, and there partake of 
the refreshments we had brought with us. Near to this 
spring was another, a " salt-lick," and, since the elk's 
track took that direction, we doubted not but he would 
have been tempted to stop and taste the water, that was 
slightly impregnated with salt ; and, to our general satis- 

2 A 
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faction, we tracked him to the " salt-lick,** and to a thicket 
close hy, where he had evidently taken up his night's 
lodging. Our repast was soon over — a little cold venison 
and pork, washed down with a little indifferent whisky 
(the only spirit you get in the backwoods), mingled with 
the pure water from the spring, constituted our hunters* 
meal. While we were resting we had leisure to remark 
the appearance of the clouds, and we felt more and more 
convinced that a storm was fast approaching ; we, there- 
fore, lost no time in falling into the track of ** the doomed 
elk," evidently but recently made, and we entertained 
strong hopes that, if nothing had disturbed it — and we 
trusted such might be the case — in an hour or two, at 
furthest, we should be close upon our game. But we had 
proceeded but a short distance on the recently made trail, 
when our attention was attracted to four other distinct 
trails that crossed from a swamp which lay to the right, 
until, intersecting that of the elk, they afterwards ap- 
peared to have pursued it. When the snow lies loose and 
deep, there is no making out the figure of an animal's 
foot ; and the only sure way to arrive at a correct conclu- 
sion on those occasions is, to examine the position in which 
the creature lias placed its feet, when the practised eye of 
the hunter will readily make out the real character of the 
game. In the instance alluded to, an ordinary observer 
might have supposed that we had fallen in with the tracks 
of four dogs ; but nre, without looking for the print or 
size of the feet, knew them to be the tracks of a small 
" gang" of wolves, and we presently ascertained, from 
their apparently increased speed, that they had probably 
been in view, or, at least, on a hot scent ; for, as the judge 
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remarked, they had been running the elk ** breast high." 
On making this unexpected discovery we halted, in order 
to hold a council of war ; for we felt convinced that these 
ravenous creatures either had forestalled us already, or 
were about to do it, although the snow was a little in the 
elk's fiivour ; but wolves, when stimulated by hunger, 
hunt elk or deer with a never-failing certainty. There 
still remained, however, this chance in our favour — some 
stray deer might accidentally come in the way of tlie 
wolves, and so distract their attention from their original 
purpose : it, therefore, was soon agreed that we should 
continue the pursuit, at least for an hour or two, and 
afterwards be guided by future circumstances. 

We had not proceeded far, when our attention was 
attracted by the increased moaning of the wind in the 
tops of the lofty forest trees : where the woods are per- 
fectly unbroken in upon, and the trees grow pretty close to 
each other, the wind may blow almost a storm, and yet 
scarcely a breath of it, save occasional eddies, be felt at 
the foot of the trees. We remarked, too, the wind had 
changed, as had also the state of the temperature ; for 
we noticed the particles of dissolved snow, that had 
recently hung upon the dark foliage in brilliant drops, 
had already become frozen, the wind having changed to 
the north-west. We had scarcely time to make these 
observations, before we observed particles of fine snow 
descending around us, and a snow-storm evidently coming 
on. The violence of a snow-storm from the north-west, 
in the r^on of country alluded to, is only equalled by the 
fury of the summer thunder-gusts from the same quarter, 
both being accompanied by hurricanes of wind, and a 
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wonderful change of temperature. To be caught in one 
of these storms, at the distance we then were from the 
nearest inhabited dwelling, was by no means an inci- 
dent to be wished, particularly when the day was consi- 
derably advanced ; we, therefore, again halted to canvass 
the subject of continuing the pursuit of our game, or 
returning by the best route leading to the nearest settle- 
ment. While we were deliberating, and thinking of the 
ill-success that awaited us, we indistinctly heard the short 
and harsh bark of a wolf, in the direction from whence the 
wind was blowing; and, immediately afterwards, in the 
extreme distance the eye could penetrate the woods, the 
noble elk, pursued by the four wolves, was seen for a 
few seconds by the whc^e party. Although the distance 
was what might be considered beyond the ordinary 
range of rifle-shooting, the squire's son levelled his piece, 
and fired at the elk, exclaiming, in the fashion of the 
Delawar Indians, when they have performed some extra- 
ordinary exploit, ** Whoo-paa ! whoo-paa 1 hught^hught- 
hught I '* Notwithstanding the young man's shout, we 
all of us ridiculed the idea of his having performed 
any feat to boast o^ but he stuck to it that he had " hit 
his mark.'* It happened that the pursued and pursuers 
were taking the direction we had proposed taking, as 
the nearest route to the distant settlement ; so, without 
further loss of time, we struck into the track they bad 
lefl behind them, somewhat elated with the hope that 
there was yet a possibility of coming in for a share of 
the booty. Our attention was presently attracted by occa- 
sional spots of blood in the otherwise unsullied snow, so 
that we began to suspect that young K 's ball had been 
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directed with an unerring aim, and that his " Whoo-paa ! 
whoo-paa !*' had not been a wanton bravado. The snow- 
storm, however, now raged with great fiiry ; and, although 
we suffered but little from the wind that raged so violently 
in the tree-tops, yet the powdery particles filled the woods 
with such a misty appearance, that, at a moderate rifle- 
distance, we could not have seen the elk had he been as 
large as the monster-mammoth. Still, however, we were 
able to keep upon the track (for the snow never drifts in 
the woods), though, by the time we had reached the foot 
of a long but gentle declivity, the storm had attained its 
utmost fury. Beyond this valley there lay what is usually 
denominated, a '' wind-fall ;" that is, a portion of the forest 
where the whole of the timber has been prostrated by the 
violence of some thunder-gust. Where a wind-fall occurs, 
a thick and nearly impervious growth of underwood springs 
up, which, together with the stems and branches of the 
prostrate trees, renders such places nearly impassable. 
When we reached the confines of this wind-fall, we were 
greatly surprised at finding that the elk had actually rushed 
into it, which, considering his broad antlers, he must have 
had the greatest difficulty in penetrating, giving to the 
wolves a decided advantage, as being better able to 
get through the thicket. But what were fve to do ? To 
diverge to the right or the left, to a distance sufficient 
to avoid the wind-fall, would take us half-a-mile, at the 
least, from the track of the elk and the wolves ; and to 
pursue their track would be attempting difficulties nearly 
insuperable at the best of times, but now rendered infi- 
nitely more so by the great depth of snow, and the storm 
that was prevailing. 1 believe the general inclination of 
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the party was against our making the attempt, but young 

K and myself expressed ourselves determined to try it. 

My impression was, that we should presently be up with 
our game ; and, although the evening was fast approaching, 
and the storm continued to rage in unabated fury, I enter- 
tained no apprehensions for our safety ; we possessed the 
means of lighting a fire, — had a small stock of provisions 
still remaining, and it would be far from the first time that 
I had passed a night in the wild woods. There were, 
however, favourable chances of our not being driven to 
adopt this last alternative, for the whole of my com- 
panions had a perfect knowledge of the locality where 
we then were, the distance (six or seven miles) from home, 
and the direction we ought to take. The uninitiated can 
hardly be made aware how difficult it is, in the depths of 
the trackless forest, with a sky completely obscured with 
clouds, to say nothing of the raging of a storm, to keep in 
the aim or direction that you propose pursuing, since 
fallen trees, and various other obstructions, are continually 
forcing you out of the direct path you were in, while you 
have nothing to guide you in taking up your former direc- 
tion. In some situations the hunters are guided by the 
moss upon the trees ; in others, by the direction in which 
the trees bend, or lean; but it frequently happens that 
both these appearances fail, when nothing but a long and 
general acquaintance with the woods will enable the hunter 
to take his way, as though guided by " the magnet that 
points to the pole.*' 

Into tlie thicket of the underwood I fearlessly led the 
way, followed by the rest of the party, in Indian file, the 
judge bringing up the rear, as if he had no desire to imbrue 
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his hands in the blood of the elk, even should the oppor- 
tunity offer. Before we had scrambled — sometimes up, 
and sometimes down — more than a few hundred yards, on 
the farther side of a large prostrate pine-tree that had 
been torn up by the roots, and consequently lay elevated 
several feet above the surface of the ground, I espied the 
party of wolves busily engaged in tearing the carcase of 
the elk : so intent were they upon their own business, that 
they did not perceive us, although we were little more than 
thirty paces distant. Afler a few moments* consultation, 
it was arranged, that four of us should discharge our rifles 
simultaneously upon the moving objects, seen but indis- 
tinctly, while the captain should reserve his fire for any 
emergency. On the signal being given, to the great 
astonishment of the ravenous creatures, we sent our rifle- 
balls among them, and then, as speedily as circumstances 
would permit, with our hunting-knives ready, scram- 
bled forward to ascertain what execution we had done, 
the captain with his loaded piece leading the way. We 
soon reached the spot, and the scene which presented 
itself before us, was one that even the forest-hunter but 
rarely witnesses. To the latest day of my existence 
never shall I forget it ; and often have I wished for the 
pencil of the artist, that I might sketch it from the deeply 
impressed tablet of memory! There lay the fine but 
solitary animal wc had been in pursuit of, considerably 
torn and lacerated, particularly about the neck and throat, 
but stiil warm, and the blood flowing firom his wounds. 
Near him were two wolves, both shot dead on the spot, 
and a third, a wounded one, was attempting to effect its 
escape through the brushwood and briers, at so short a 
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distance, that a ball from the captain's rifle soon rendered 
him no longer in a condition for travelling, though it did 
not absolutely stay his course ; but the dc^ being let 
loose upon him, his career was speedily ended : what 
became of the fourth, — " the last of the wolves," as we 
were pleased to style him, — I never was able to learn. 

Thus was our success infinitely greater than the most 
sanguine amongst us had anticipated at the outset ; for 
the elk being naturally a shy animal, we had calculated 
upon the exercise of much caution and vigilance in order 
to come within rifle-distance of our game. For my own 
part, I felt annoyed that this' noble fellow, — and a noble 
fellow he certainly was! probably, a finer buck-elk (as 
the male is called) never roamed any of the mountain 
ranges that stretch through the interior of the American 
continent, — should have come to an ignoble death; but 
when I hinted this to Judge Monis, I found that he was 
rather gratified, than otherwise, at his having had no hand 
in the death of this, " the last of the elk." 

In consequence of the lateness of the hour, the diffi- 
culty of travelling through the woods, and continuance of 
the snow-storm, we dragged the wolves, and their victim, 
as close to the body of the large pine-tree before-men- 
tioned, as practicable, cut down a quantity of the brush- 
wood, which we piled over them, and then left them to be 
looked after on the following day, or when the weather 
should be more propitious. 

I need not attempt to describe our homeward journey : 
it was one of the most toilsome and difficult we had ever 
encountered, and we did not reach the squire's blazing 
hearth until ten o'clock at night. It was afterwards ascer- 
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tained, when the game was sought up at the expiration of 

two or three days, that the rifle-ball young K fired at the 

elk, at random, had actually taken effect, though the dis- 
tance was so great. The ball had struck the animal in the 
lower part of the shoulder, and then lodged in the breast, 
close to the bone ; and there is hardly a doubt, if young 

K had not fired that fatal bullet, the elk would have 

outrun the wolves, at least for that day, and that we 
should have returned home without effecting our purpose. 
Instead of this, in consequence of the mission of that 
''fated ball," we afterwards boasted of the capture of 
three hungry wolves, on whose heads was a handsome 
premium, as well as of that still more esteemed prize, — 
that fine, but forlorn animal, " the last of the elk." 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, AND 

HIS BEAGLES. 



BY THE EDITOR. 



Love in a cottage is a sweet idea — a lovely legacy, 
bequeathed to us by the Pastoral Age, that golden era, 
when, as yet, cash was not, and men could dance without 
the assistance of Weippert, and sup independent of Waud 
or Gunter. These were the days when love could laugh 
and grow fat upon the odour of rose and jasmine, and cot- 
tages were innocent of rheumatism and black beetles. 
But we are no longer a pastoral people ; as tlie young 
ladies at the finishing schools say, nous avons changi toui 
cela; and now the interpretation of the passage with which 
my paper commences, meaneth a bride with ten thousand 
a year, and a villa, surrounded by a park of as many 
acres. All men are agreed as to the fact, that condition 
and a large estate are necessaries of life, as we find that 
dispensation effected in our days ; but in matters of taste 
there are differences of opinion. Use is said to be second 
nature : most philosophers support this hypothesis ; but 
it was denied by Brummel. According to him, no nature, 
human or inhuman, could hold out any length of time 
against a course of beef-steaks and porter. I hardly like 
to allude to my own impressions, in opposition to such an 
authority ; but, as instances of what mortal men can bring 
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themselves to bear, I may be peimitted to state that, 
among my personal acquaintances, were two, of whom one 
was in the habit of using prussic acid as a liqueur ; and the 
other survived, for several years, after he married, and 
settled in the country. 

If, then, men are to be allowed to go at large, who 
imbibe poison for pleasure, or, deserting Brookes's and 
Boodle's, take to strange women, the woods and fields, 
and return to the state of their painted ancestry — if, I say, 
these things may be done with impunity in civilized Eng- 
land, is it not guarantee that there shall be no quarrel 
about taste ? By this time the purpose of my peroration 
will be apparent to the meanest capacity. People have 
disloyally ventured to wonder, that the amiable and po- 
pular Prince, whom it hath pleased our fair and fondly- 
honoured Queen to constitute the highest subject in the 
realm, should condescend to enjoy the lowly sport of 
beagle-hunting. The man who does so is a traitor to 
common sense ; and were I a juryman, sitting to inquire 
into the state of his sanity, I should incontinently pro- 
nounce him rum compos. " Every one to his humour," is 
a right, established by proverb : the example being, *' the 
man who kissed his cow." A yeoman, or small farmer, 
may chase his kine for a kiss; but a prince must not 
chase his hares for pleasure. Was anything ever so 
monstrous ? 

In the course of last year, ten or a dozen couples of 
the most perfect beagles that could be procured in Eng- 
land, were brought to Cumberland Lodge for His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. For this unique little pack, one 
of the most elegant kennels our sporting architecture can 
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boast, has lately been completed in Windsor Home Park. 
The lodge is of the Gothic order, replete with all possible 
appliances of comfort and professional convenience ; and 
is frequently honoured by visits from Her Majesty, and 
her royal consort. The huntsman is Maynard, formerly 
in the capacity of keeper in the New Forest, assisted in 
his present office, I believe, by Bob Bartlett, the well- 
known whip to the royal staghounds. I have only aeen 
these pretty playthings of Diana on one occasion, and that 
was as they were taking their pleasure upon Ascot Heath, 
one fine evening in the spring. Whatever may be said of 
the practice o£ hunting, certainly nothing could be urged 
against its principle, worked out as I then witnessed it. 
Any timid gentleman could have borne them company on 
his palfrey ; and, as to cruelty, I will lay two to one, 
that every jack-hare, of ordinary nerve, in the county of 
Bucks, shall have the best of any two couples of them in 
a fair stand-up fight. But, let it not be thought that this 
is said in a sarcastic spirit. In whatever form I find the 
rural sports of my country upheld, it shall ever claim my 
respect and consideration ; nor can I feel other than grate- 
ful, that tlie consort of the Queen of Great Britain should 
countenance the lowly, as well as the distinguished sports 
of the land, in which he occupies so proud a place as that 
of first citizen. 
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THE LAST BEAR : 

A SCRAP FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF A RHODE ISLANDER. 



It was a hot and breathless aflernoon, toward the last 
days of July — one of those days of fiery, scorching heat, 
that drive the care-worn citizens from their great red-hot 
oven, into those calm and peaceful shades of the sweet un- 
sophisticated country, which, to them, savour far more of 
purgatory than they do of paradise, — " for quiet, to quick 
bosoms, is a hell," — and theirs are quick enough, heaven 
knows, in Wall-street. It was a hot and breathless after- 
noon — the sun, which had been scourging the faint earth 
all day long with a degree of heat endurable by those 
alone who can laugh at 100° of Fahrenheit, was stooping 
toward the western verge of heaven; but no drop of 
diamond dew had as yet fallen to refresh the innocent 
flowers, that hung their heads like maidens smitten by 
passionate and ill-requited love; no indication of the 
evening breeze had sent its welcome whisper among the 
motionless and silent tree- tops. Such was the season and 
the hour when, having started, long before Dan Phoebus 
had arisen from his bed, to beat the mountain swales 
about the greenwood lake, and having bagged, by dint 
of infinite exertion and vast sudor, present alike to dogs 
and men, our thirty couple of good summer wood- 
cock, Archer and I paused on the bald scalp of Round 
Mountain. 
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Crossing a little ridge, we came suddenly upon the love- 
liest and most fairy-looking gkyll (for I must have recourse 
to a north-country word to denote that which lacks a name 
in any other dialect of the Anglo-Saxon tongue) I ever looked 
upon. Not, at the most, above ten yards wide at the 
brink, nor above five in depth, it was clothed with a dense 
rich growth of hazel, birch, and juniper ; the small riU 
brawling and sparkling in a thousand mimic cataracts over 
the tiny limestone ledges wliich opposed its progress — a 
beautiful profusion of wild flowers — the tall and vivid 
spikes of the bright scarlet habenaria — the gorgeous 
yellow cups of the low growing enothera — and many 
^aily-coloured creepers decked the green marges of the 
water, or curled, in clustering beauty, over the neigh- 
bouring coppice. We followed for a few paces this fan- 
tastic cleft, until it widened into a circular recess or cove 
— the summit-level of its waters — whence it dashed head- 
long, some twenty-five or thirty feet, into the chasm below. 
The floor of this small basin was paved with the bare 
rock, through the very midst of which the little stream 
had worn a channel scarcely a foot in depth, its clear cold 
waters glancing like crystal over its pebbly bed. On 
three sides it was hemmed in by steep banks, so densely 
set with the evergreen junipers, interlaced and matted 
with cat- briers and other creeping plants, that a small dog 
could not, without a struggle, have forced its way through 
the close thicket. On the fourth side, fronting the open- 
ing of the rift by which the waters found their ^rress, 
there stood a tall, flat face of granite rock, completely 
blocking up the glen, perfectly smooth and slippery, until 
it reached the height of forty feet, when it became uneven, 
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and broke into many craggy steps and seams, from one of 
which shot out the broad stem and gnarled branches of an 
aged oak, overshadowing, with its grateful umbrage, tlie 
sequestered source of that wild mountain spring. The 
small cascade, gushing from an aperture midway the 
height of the tall cliff, leaped, in a single glittering thread, 
scarcely a foot broad, and but an inch or two in volume, 
into the little pool which it had worn out for its own recep- 
tion in the hard stone at the bottom. Immediately behind 
this natural fountain, which, in its free leap, formed an arch 
of several feet in diameter, might be seen a small and 
craggy aperture, but little larger than the entrance of a 
common well, situate close to the rock's base, descending 
in a direction nearly perpendicular, for several feet, as 
might be easOy discovered from without. 

'* There, Frank," cried Harry, as he pointed to the 
cave — " there is the scene of my bear story ; and here^ as 
I told you, is the sweetest nook, and freshest spring, you 
ever saw or tasted ! " 

'' For the sight," replied I, " I confess. As to the 
taste, I will speak more presently.*' While I replied, I 
was engaged in producing from my pocket our slight stores 
of pilot biscuit, salt, and hard-boiled eggs, whereunto 
Harry contributed his quota in the shape of a small piece 
of cold salt pork, and — tell it not in Gath— two or three 
young, green-topped, summer onions. Two modest sized 
dram bottles, duly supplied with old Farintosh, and a 
dozen or two of right Manilla cheroots, arranged in tempt- 
ing order, beside the brimming basin of the nymph-]ike 
cascade, completed our arrangement; and, afVer having 
laved our heated brows and hands, begrimed with gun- 
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powder, and stained widi the red witness of slaughter, 
stretched on the cool granite floor, and sheltered from the 
fierce rays of the summer sun by the dark foliage of the 
oak — we feasted, happier and more content with our frugal 
fare, than the most lordly epicure that ever strove to 
stimulate his appetite to the appreciation of fresh 
luxuries. 

" Well, Harry,** exclaimed I, when I was satiate witli 
food, and while, having already quaffed two moderate 
horns, I was engaged in emptying, alas ! the last remain- 
ing drops of whisky into the silver cup, sparkling with 
pure cold water—** Well, Harry, the spring is fresh, and 
cold, and tasteless, as any water I ever did taste ! Pity 
it were not situate in some fawn-haunted glen of green 
Arcadia, or some sweet flower-enamelled dell of merry 
England, that it might have a meeter legend for romantic 
ears than your bear story — some minstrel dream of Dryad, 
or Oread, or of Dian's train, mortal-woed ! — some frolic 
tale of Oberon and his blithe Titania I — or, stranger yet, 
some thrilling and disastrous lay, after the German school, 
of * woman wailing for her demon lover ! * But, sith it 
may not be, let's have the bear." 

** Well, then," replied that worthy, " first, as you 
must know, the hero of my tale is — alas ! that I must say 
was, rather — a brother of Tom Draw, than whom no 
braver nor more honest man, no warmer friend, no keener 
sportsman, ever departed to his long last home, dewed by 
the tears of all who knew him. He nas — but it boots not 
to weave long reminiscences— you know the brother who 
still survives ; and, knowing him, you have the veritable 
picture of the defunct, as regards soul, I mean, and spirit 
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—for he was not a mountain in the flesh, but a man only 
— and a stout and good one — as, even more than my as- 
sertion, my now forthcoming tale will testify. It was the 
▼ery first winter I had passed in the United States, that I was 
staying up here, for the first time likewise. I had, of course, 
become speedily intimate with Tom, with whom, indeed, 
it needs no longer space so to become ; and scarcely less 
familiar with his brother, who, at that time, held a farm in 
the valley just below our feet. I had been resident at 
Tom*s above six weeks ; and, during that speU, as he 
would call it, we had achieved much highly pleasant and 
exciting slaughter of quail, woodcock, and partridge ; not 
overlooking sundry foxes, red, black, and grey, and four 
or five right stags of ten, whose blood had dyed the limpid 
waters of the Greenwood Lake. It was late in the 
autumn ; the leaves had fallen ; and, lo ! one morning we 
awoke and found the earth carpeted far and near with 
smooth white snow. Enough had fallen in the night to 
cover the whole surface of the fields, hill, vale, and culti- 
vated level, with one wide vest of viigin purity— but that 
was all !— for it had cleared off early in the morning, and 
frozen somewhat crisply ; and then a brisk breeze rising 
had swept it firom the trees, before the sun had gained 
sufficient power to thaw the burthen of the loaded 
branches. 

** Tom and I, therefore, set forth, after breakfiut, with 
dog and gun, to beat up a large bevy of quail which we 
had found on the preceding evening, when it was quite too 
late to profit by the find, in a great buckwheat stubble, a 
quarter of a mile hence on the southern slope. After a 
merry tramp, we flushed them in a hedgerow, drove them 

2c 
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Up into this swale, and used them up considerable — as 
Tom said. The last three birds pitched into that bank 
just above you ; and, as we followed them, we came across 
what Tom pronounced, upon the instant, to be the fresh 
track of a bear. Leaving the meaner game, we set our- 
selves to work immediately to traO old bruin to his lair 
if possible ; — the rather that, from the loss of a toe, Tom 
confidently, and with many oaths, asserted that this was no 
other than ' the damndest etamal biggest bar that ever had 
been knowed in Warwick,' — one that had been acquainted 
with the sheep and calves of all the farmers round, for 
many a year of riot and impunity. In less than ten 
minutes we had traced him to this cave, whereunto the 
track led visibly, and whence no track returned. The 
moment we had housed him, Tom left me with directions 
to sit down close to the den's mouth, and there to smoke 
my cigar, and talk to myself aloud, until his return from 
reconnoitring the locale^ and learning whether our friend 
had any second exit to his snug kiemalia* * You needn't 
be scar't now, I tell you, Archer,' he concluded; 'for 
he's a deal too 'cute to come out, or even show his nose, 
while he smells 'bacca and hears woices. I'll be back 
to-rights ! ' 

" After some twenty-five or thirty minutes, back he 
came, blown and tired, but in extraordinary glee ! 

" There's no help for it. Archer ; he's got to smell 
powder any ways ! — there's not a hole in the hull hill-side, 
but this 1 ' 

"'But can we bolt him?' inquired I, somewhat 
dubiously. 

" ' Sartain ! ' replied he, scornfully, — ' sartain ; what 
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is there now to hinder us ? I'll bide here quietly, while 
you cuts down into the village, and brings all hands as 
you can raise — and bid them bring lots of blankets, and 
an axe or two, and all there is in the house to eat and 
drink, both ; and a heap of straw. Now don't be stoppin' 
to ask me no questions — shin it, I say, and jest call in and 
tell my brother what we've done, and start him up here 
right away-^leave me your gun, and all o' them cigars. 
Now, strick it.' 

** Well, away I went, and, in less than an hour, we 
had a dozen able-bodied men, with axes, arms, provisions 
— edible and potable — enough for a week's consumption, 
on the ground, where we found Tom and his brother 
both, keeping good watch and ward. The first step was 
to prepare a shanty, as it was evident there was small 
chance of bolting him ere nightfall. This was soon done, 
and our party was immediately divided into gangs, so that 
we might be on the alert both day and night. A mighty 
fire was next kindled over the cavern's mouth — the rill 
having been turned aside — in hopes that we might smoke 
him out. Afler this method had been tried all tliat day, 
and all night, it was found wholly useless — the cavern 
having many rifls and rents, as we could see by the fiimes 
which arose from the earth at several points, whereby the 
smoke escaped without becoming dense enough to force 
our friend to bolt. We then tried dogs : four of the best 
the country could produce were sent in, and a most de- 
moniacal affray and hubbub followed within the bowels of 
the earthfast rock ; but, in a little while, three of our canine 
friends were glad (enough to make their exit, mangled, and 
maimed, and bleeding; more fortunate than their com- 
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panion, whose greater pluck had only earned for him a 
harder and more mournful fate. We sent for fire^works ; 
and kept up, for some three hours, such a din, and such a 
stench, as might have scared the devil from his lair ; but 
bruin bore it all with truly stoical endurance. Miners 
were summoned next ; and we essayed to blast the granite, 
but it was all in vain, the hardness of the stone defied our 
labours. Three days had passed away, and we were now 
no nearer than at first — every means had been tried, and 
every means found futile. Blank disappointment sat on 
every face, when Michael Draw, Tom's brother, not 
merely volunteered, but could not be by any means 
deterred from going down into the den, and shooting the 
brute in its very hold. Dissuasion and remonstrance were 
in vain— he was bent on it !— and, at length, Tom, who 
had been the most resolved in opposition, exclaimed, 
* If he will go, let him ! ' so that decided the whole 
matter. 

'* The cave, it seemed, had been explored already, and 
its localities were known to several of the party, but more 
particularly to the bold volunteer who had insisted on this 
perilous enterprise. The well-like aperture, which could 
alone be seen from without, descended, widening gradually 
as it got farther from tlie surface, for somewhat more than 
eight feet At that depth the fissure turned off at right 
angles, running quite horizontally, an arch of about three 
feet in height, and some two yards in length, into a small 
and circular chamber, beyond which there was no passage 
whether for man or beast, and in which it was certain that 
the well-known and much-detested bear had taken up his 
winter quarters. The plan, then, on which Michael had 
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resolved, was to descend into this cavity, with a rope 
securely fastened under his arm-pits, provided with a suffi- 
cient quantity of lights, and his good musket — to worm 
himself feet forward, on his hack, along the horizontal tun- 
nel, and to shoot at the eyes of the fierce monster, which 
would he clearly visihle in the dark den hy the reflection 
of the torches ; trusting to the alertness of his comrades 
from without, who were instructed, instantly on hearing 
the report of his musket-shot, to haul him out hand over 
hand. This mode decided on, it needed no long space to 
put it into execution. Two narrow laths of pine-wood 
were procured, and half a dozen augur-holes drilled into 
each — as many candles were inserted into these temporary 
candelabra, and duly lighted. The rope was next made 
fast about his chest — ^his musket carefully loaded with two 
good ounce bullets, well wadded in greased buckskin — his 
butcher-knife disposed in readiness to meet his grasp — and 
in he went, without one shade of fear or doubt on his bold, 
sun-burnt visage. As he descended, I confess that my 
heart fairly sank, and a faint sickness came across me, 
when I thought of the dread risk he ran in courting the 
encounter of so fell a foe, wounded and furious, in that 
small narrow hole, where valour, nor activity, nor the high 
heart of manhood, could be expected to avail anything 
against the close hug of the shaggy monster. 

"Tom's ruddy face grew pale, and his huge body 
quivered with emotion, as, bidding him ' God speed,' he 
griped his brother's fist, gave him the trusty piece which 
his own hand had loaded, and saw him gradually dis- 
appear, thrusting the lights before him with his feet, and 
holding the long queen's arm cocked and ready in a hand 
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that trembled not — the only hand that trembled not, of all 
our party ! Inch by inch his stout frame vanished into 
the narrow fissure — and now his head disappeared, and 
still he drew the yielding rope along ! Now he has 
stopped, there is no strain upon the cord! — there is a 
pause ! — a long and fearful pause ! The men without stood 
by to haul, their arms stretched forward to their full ex- 
tent, their sinewy frames bent to the task, and their rough 
lineaments expressive of strange agitation ! Tom, and 
myself, and some half dozen others, stood on the watch 
with ready rifles, lest, wounded and infuriate, the brute 
should follow hard on the invader of its perilous lair. 
Hark to that dull and stifled growl ! The watchers posi- 
tively shivered, and their teeth chattered with excitement. 
There ! there ! that loud and bellowing roar, reverberated 
by the ten thousand echoes of the confined caveni, till it 
might have been taken for a burst of subterraneous 
thunder ! — that wild and fearful howl — half roar of fury — 
half yell of mortal anguish ! 

*' With headlong violence they hauled upon the creak- 
ing rope, and dragged, with terrible impetuosity, out of the 
fearful cavern (his head striking the granite rocks, and his 
limbs fairly clattering against the rude projections, yet 
still, with gallant hardihood, retaining his good weapon), 
the sturdy woodman who was whirled out into the open air 
imwounded ; while the fierce brute within rushed afler him 
to the very cavern's mouth, raving and roaring till the 
solid mountain seemed to thake and quiver. 

'* As soon as he had entered the small chamber, he 
had perceived the glaring eyeballs of the monster ; had 
taken his aim steadily between them, by the strong light 
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of the flaring candles ; and, as he said, had lodged his 
bullets fairly — a statement which was verified by the long- 
drawn and painful moanings of the beast within. AfVer a 
while, these dread sounds died away, and all was still as 
death. Then once again, undaunted by his previous peril, 
the bold man (though, as he averred, he felt the hot 
breath of the monster on his face, so nearly had it fol- 
lowed him in his precipitate retreat) prepared to beard 
the savage in his hold. Again he vanished from our 
sight ! — again his musket-shot roared like the voice of a 
volcano from the vitals of the rock ! — again, at mighty 
peril to his bones, he was dragged into daylight ! — but 
this time, maddened with wrath and agony, yelling with 
rage and pain, streaming with gore, and white with foam, 
which flew on every side, churned from its gnashing tusks, 
the bear rushed af^er him. One mighty bound brought it 
clear out of the deep chasm — the bruised trunk of the 
daring hunter, and the confused group of men who had 
been stationed at the rope, and who were now, between 
anxiety and terror, floundering to and fro, hindering one 
another — lay within three, or, at most, four paces of the 
frantic monster ; while, to increase the peril, a wild and 
ill-directed volley, fired in haste and fear, was poured in 
by the watchers, the bullets whistling on every side, but 
with &r greater peril to our friends than to the object of 
their aim. Tom drew his gun up coolly — pulled — but no 
spark replied to the unlucky flint. With a loud curse he 
dashed the useless musket to the ground, unsheathed his 
butcher-knife, and rushed on to attack the wild beast, single- 
handed. At the same point of time, I saw my sight, as I 
fetched up my rifle, in dear relief against the dark fur of 
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the head, close to the root of the left ear ! — ^my fii^r was 
upon the trigger, when, mortally wounded long before, 
exhausted by his dying effort— the huge brute pitched 
headlong, without waiting for my shot, and, within ten 
feet of his destined victims, * in one wild roar expired/ 
He had received all four of Michael's bullets ! — the first 
shot had planted one ball in his lower jaw, which it had 
shattered fearfully, and another in his neck ! — the second 
had driven one through the right eye into the very brain, 
and cut a long deep furrow on the crown with the other ! 
Six hundred and odd pounds did he weigh ! He was the 
largest, and the last \ None of his shaggy brethren have 
visited, since his decease, the woods of Warwick! — nor 
shall I ever more, I trust, witness so dread a peril so need- 
lessly encountered." 



THE END. 
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